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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY— MODERN DEMOCRACY. 

The Progress and Present Status oi Modem Democracy — Cur- 
rent Theory Throws no Light on the Future of Modem 
Free Institutions — The Practical Value of Reliable Means 
of Political Forecast. 

For a large part of the world, what we who are of that 
part distinguish as the Modern Period has been in so 
comprehensive a sense a period of progress, and we now 
have so long a course of advancement to look back upon, 
every step and phase of which has seemed a permanent 
gain to civilization, won and assured by increase of 
knowledge and experience, that we are very apt to con- 
clude that progress is a general and constant law of 
human history. We are apt to forget that progress in 
some of its phases may reach a limit, and be followed by 
retrogression; and that, despite all enlightenment and 
accumulated experience, the retrogression may be as 
determinate and inevitable as the advancement has been. 

The Progress and Present Status of Modern Democracy. 

In the political sphere, what has been very widely 
regarded as progress, in the later modern period, has 
ciiisisted in an increasingly wide distribution of political 
rights among the whole people — sl constantly extending 
change from autocratic to freer and more popular institu- 
tions of government; which change has been regarded 
as one of progress mainly because it has been accom« 
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PREFACE, 



"I don't believe the Republic will last longer than 
1950," is a statement of opinion regarding America's 
political future which the late Professor William Graham 
Sumner, of Yale University, is reported to have made 
to a friend and former pupil. As the ground of this 
prediction, however. Professor Sumner offered nothing 
more definite than the "grave dangers of corruption and 
extravagance which ultimately have ruined all the repub- 
lics of the past." 

It is these and other moral failings that are almost 
universally assigned as the causes of the downfall of 
republics. Yet, so far as I am aware, it has never been 
explained why, after a republic has been ruined by corrup- 
tion and extravagance, the despotism which takes its place, 
and under which corruption and extravagance generally 
continue undiminished, is not in its turn destroyed by 
these moral evils, but as a rule maintains a secure and 
stable existence for centuries. There is thus in this view 
an inconsistency with the facts of political history, when 
all the facts are taken into account, which creates a 
strong presumption that revolutions from free to despotic 
forms of government are due to other than moral causes. 
Besides all predictions of radical political change that 
are based on moral considerations are apt to be uncon- 
vincing and inconclusive from the commonly assumed 
possibility of averting the change by moral reforms. 
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It is now more than fifteen years since I arrived at a 
similar conclusion to that of Professor Sumner regarding 
the comparatively limited prospective duration of the 
American Republic. But my conclusion was based on 
very different, and, as I believe, more positive, substantial 
and adequate grounds than those given by him, namely, 
on the transformation of the national character, and the 
creation of demands for arbitrary methods of govern- 
ment, that are resulting from changes that are already 
under way and will soon become much more pronounced, 
in the national economic conditions of life. 

In noting, in a general survey of history, the conditions 
under which the different forms of government have been 
maintained, I was struck with the broad fact that the 
eras that have been famed for political freedom, were 
equally marked as eras of economic development, growth 
and expansion. And on tracing out this correlation as 
exhibited in the histories of particular nations, I found it 
to be a general and unvarying law of political history that 
free or constitutional systems of government have always 
had as their basis of origin and maintainance a state of 
active economic development, and have only endured so 
long as such development continued; and that under 
economic fixity, following completion of development, 
government has always assumed an autocratic or despotic 
form. 

The term despotism, it should be understood, is used, 
in the title and throughout the book, not in an opprobrious 
sense, but as a general term to denote any form of 
accepted and necessary absolutism or autocracy, with 
little or no constitutional limitations on the arbitrary 
powers of the individual ruler. 
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As regards the modem popular movement, this relation 
of the dependence of political freedom on conditions of 
economic development was found to be fully borne out 
in the history of the rise and progress of that movement 
in every country, up to the present time. And it was 
an obvious inference that unless this coincidence was 
due to something in the correlation of economic condi- 
tions and political requirements and forces that has been 
radically modied by modem progress, the law could be 
applied with certainty in definitely forecasting the future 
course of modem free government to its ending in des- 
potism. 

It thus presented itself as a very interesting problem 
to determine the precise nature of this dependence of the 
form of a nation's government on the state of fixity, or of 
developmental change, of its economic system of main- 
tenance. 

But in order to make a forecast of the future of modem 
democracy that shall be well-grounded and reliable, there 
are several different phases of the problem and different 
tendencies or movements of the times to be considered; 
and the following may be stated as the main purposes of 
this book: — 

First. To explain the nature of the relation of depend- 
ence of the form and spirit of political institutions on 
economic conditions, and state the laws of this depend- 
ence for different forms of government of phases of 
political movement. 

Secondly, To demonstrate the validity of these laws 
by applying them to the general political history of 
nations ; and incidentally to show that they express rela- 
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tions of dependence which are not affected by any phase 
or achievement of modern progress. 

Thirdly. To re-inforce this conclusion by showing that 
the whole recent and present trend of change in national 
conditions and life, in this and other advanced nations — 
not only in political spirit and action, but also as appearing 
in an ever-increasing concentration of wealth, in a corre- 
sponding growth of massed poverty, and in an incipient 
deterioration of national character — is now, and for some 
time has been, adverse to the perpetuity of political 
freedom. 

Fourthly. To determine somewhat definitely at what 
stage in the whole course of the rise, maintenance and 
decline of free political institutions, as thus depending 
on conditions of economic development, different coun- 
tries have now arrived, and the limits of the popularizing 
movement in each. 

As is denoted by the sub-title, the book aims to give a 
rational prediction of a coming "reactionary" revolution 
from freedom to absolutism or despotism. By this it is 
meant, that the prediction is one arrived at as a strictly 
reasoned induction from the indisputable facts of the 
general economic, social and political history of nations, 
from the earliest times down to and including the condi- 
tions and tendencies of the present moment. It is thus 
to be distinguished from that considerable number of 
more or less fanciful, ideal and Utopian forecasts that 
have been put forth, mainly as exhibitions of the inventive 
ingenuity, or expressions of the personal predilections of 
their authors. 
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By reference to the next to the last chapter, it will be 
seen that the principles of the general theory are directly 
applicable to the economic and political problems that are 
the subject of so much agitation in this coimtry at the 
present time. 

C. M. H. 

Washington, D. C. 

September, 1910. 
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1. Where approximate economic fixity — absence of 
economic development and expansion — is the permanent 
state of a country, despotism will be in consequence^ the 
settled and permanent form of its government : — Because 
under economic fixity the resources of livelihood of a 
country fall permanently into the possession or control of 
a restricted property-holding class, which restricted 
class, being selectively adapted in character to its position 
of economic control, forms a national sub-type which 
in the political relation is inclined and fitted to exercise 
or support despotic rule; and as no resources or means 
of livelihood are available to the masses of the people 
except in positions of subordination to this restricted and 
dominant class, a sub-type of character is selectively 
formed and maintained in the masses which adapts 
them to such economic subordination, and in so doing at 
the same time fits them for, and disposes them to submit 
to, despotic government. 

2, Every prolonged movement of economic develop^ 
ment and expansion has, as its political concomitant, the 
establishment and maintenance, for the time, of a more or 
less popular form of government; political institutions 
that are most completely democratic in spirit and form 
resulting where and when development and expansion 
most completely pervade and characterise the whole 
economic order or system of a country : — Because, under 
economic development, with the many avenues it opens 
and opportunities it affords to independent individual 
ability and enterprise, there is selectively formed, in 
adaptation to such free economic field, an independent 
type of character in the whole people which fits them for 
and disposes them to maintain free or popular govern- 
ment. 
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system may be produced in one or two generations ; after 
which political freedom will be maintained as an estab- 
lished status, so long as active development, as a predom- 
inant characteristic of the economic system, continues. 
Hence, when a change from restricted to popular govern- 
ment is described as a democratic movement, and as such 
is referred to an economic movement of development 
as its cause, the two movements are not to be taken as 
entirely co-inciding in time. It is generally only after 
the economic movement has been going on for some time 
that the political movement or revolution begins to be 
eftective ; and as just stated, the latter does not generally 
continue as a movement, throughout the after course of 
the economic movement of development. 

It should be explained further that while an independent 
spirit or trait of character, bred up on the basis of inde- 
pendent modes of livelihood, is a prime requisite to the 
maintenance of political freedom, there is another 
qualifying trait, less easily defined, but which manifests 
itself as the spirit of association, which is not less essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of a popular system 
of government. In fact, the spirit of individual inde- 
pendence alone, carried to an extreme, is inimical to the 
maintenance of any general system of government. 
Government, in every case, is an organization maintained 
by combined, associative action of some kind. But the 
political action by which free government is maintained 
is independently-associative action, in the sense that while 
each individual has an independent voice as to what the 
course of associative action shall be, he at the same time 
holds himself ready and willing to abide by the pre- 
ponderant decision or will of the entire association of 
individuals, and to help carry out that decision. 
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More accurately stated, therefore, the economic basis 
of popular government is the prevalence of economic 
conditions which are favorable to independent or 
independently-associative modes of livelihood. And these 
conditions of livelihood are only effectively realized 
where economic development is actively going on. 

Pundamental Character of the Proposed Theory. 

That the theory of national character and forms of 
government here outlined is fundamental, may be shown 
by the following considerations : — 

The universal experience of the human race has proved 
that without the accumulation and conservation of 
property, under rights of ownership that are adequate to 
such accumulation and conservation, civilized society is 
impossible. And it has also shown that, to serve that 
end, property rights of individuals, as against other 
individuals, must be absolute. In other words, the power 
which property ownership gives, is, in its nature, and 
must be in order to serve its end, an absolute power. The 
control and management of property is arbitrary on the 
part of the owner; the owner is not obliged to consult 
and compromise with some one else in the matter. And 
corresponding to this absolute power which property- 
ownership gives, is an absolute economic subordination 
on the part of those who have no property, and no 
resource for livelihood except in the employ of those 
who have, or in the use of the property of others. And 
when this relation arises, the absolute power of property- 
ownership becomes a despotic power of man over man. 

It is for this reason that economic fixity leads to 
despotism — at least indirectly through the shaping of 
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national character. Under fixity the absolute power of 
property-rights becomes restricted and exclusive, and 
tlius despotic as against those who possess no property. 

Under active development and developmental growth 
there is to a great extent a constant lapsing of vested 
rights — at least, they cannot become exclusive. New 
accessions are constantly being made to the community's 
capital; and such accessions are not only accumulated 
largely in new hands, but they are accumulated and 
controlled by individuals who have in considerable degree 
the democratic as distinguished from the despotic spirit. 
Wherever and so long as there is maintained in this 
manner a general distribution of property among a large 
proportion of the members of the community, such as 
prevailed to a great extent in the northern parts of the 
United States until about a third of a century ago, the 
absolute power over property has no anti-democratic 
effect ; because, the conditions which give rise to absolute 
dominance and subordination, in the economic relation, 
do not exist. 

But when vested interests and the use of accumulations 
of capital become monopolistic, as they tend to do with 
limitation of the field of new economic development, this 
gives occasion and basis for an economic separation of a 
great portion of the population into two general classes, 
a controlling class and a subordinate class — which 
become, by natural selective adaptation, a dominant 
class-type and a subordinate class-type — whose economic 
relations are regulated by an arbitrary and despotic 
control exercised by the dominant over the subordinate 
class. And thus the one class becomes naturally fitted to 
support, and the other class fitted to accept, a dsepotic 
control or government, in the political sphere. 
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Wc have only to bear in mind to how great an extent 
the whole complex organization of civilized society is 
based on the institution of property — how entirely the 
maintenance of the life of every civilized population 
depends on the use of resources and appliances that are 
held as property — to see how supremely important is the 
action of economic causes or conditions in determining 
both the general character of such a population, and the 
character of all its differentiated components. The life 
of a nation is dependent on its economic system — its 
system of maintenance; the political system is only 
regulative of that life. Hence in the life-history of a 
nation, and the establishment and modification of its type 
or types of character, it is economic conditions, status and 
change that are fundamentally determinative. Political 
or governmental action has enduring effect, in this 
respect, only as it is able to control economic conditions ; 
and those economic conditions on which the most marked 
differences in national character-types depend are but 
little subject to political determination or control. They 
are determined mainly, in each case, (1) by a country's 
geographical character and its situation with relation to 
other countries, as affecting the character of its economic 
system of maintenance, and (2) by the state of its 
economic system, as to whether its developed resources 
and agencies are simply being utilized without change, or 
it IS undergoing active original or transformative devel- 
opment 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM AND DESPOTISM, AS 
ADAPTED TO CHANGE AND TO FIXITY. 

Distinctive Characteristics of a Constitutional System of Govern- 
ment — Reasons why Constitutional Government, as an 
Operative Organic System, is required under Economic 
Development— Reasons why Despotic Government, as an 
Operative System, is required under Economic Fixity— 
From the Nature of Government the Executive always 
tends to become Supreme — Causes of the "Decline" of the 
Roman Senate — Significance of the Fixity of the Laws of 
the Medes and Persians. 

In this chapter additional and more strictly political 
reasons will be given for the stated correlation between 
conditions of economic development and free govern- 
ment, and between economic fixity and despotic govern- 
ment. It will be shown that under economic devolpment 
the government is practically required to take the 
constitutional form in order to be fitted, as an operative 
mechanism or system, to meet efficiently all the functional 
demands that are made upon government under condi- 
tions of development, while under economic fixity, a 
despotic system is required as the only fit and efficient 
instrument of government under fixity. 

The objects of this will be, not to establish additional 
laws of political status and change; but, partly to give 
further reasons in corroboration and support of the laws 
already stated, and partly, as a means of getting a clear 
understanding of those radical changes in the mechanism 

24 
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and workings of government by which the inevitable 
political revolution is effected from a free or constitutional 
to a despotic system^when a prolonged course of economic 
development ends in a state of fixity. It will be necessary 
to this last-mentioned object first to define the character- 
istics which distinguish a constitutional from a despotic 
form of government. 

Distinctive Characteristics of a Constitutional System of 

Government. 

A constitutional system of government, of the most 
thoroughly popular or democratic type, differs organically 
from a despotic system, in three essential respects : — 

1. It comprises in its organization a special and 
functionally-distinct org^n of government which a 
despotic system does not normally possess — namely, a 
special law-making organ in the form of a public, organ- 
ized body of law-makers. This body of law-makers is 
sometimes composed of the entire body of citizens, 
meeting in that capacity ; but it more generally takes the 
form of a parliament, congress, or legislature, composed 
of delegate members, so chosen — and at intervals chosen 
anew — by electors of suitable qualifications, as constantly 
to represent existing sentiment in all parts of the body 
politic and all territorial sections of the state or nation. 

2. In a constitutional system the powers of the execu- 
tive office or instrument of government — which office or 
instrument is indispensable to any government of either 
form — are limited, and the manner of exercising those 
powers prescribed, by constitutional provisions ; while in 
the extreme case of a democracy or republic the executive 
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is, by constitutional provision, an elected official with a 
limited tenure of office. 

3. The judiciary, which like the executive is necessary 
to either form of government, also has its functions and 
powers modified in a constitutional system, but in an 
opposite way from those of the executive. That is to say, 
its powers are not diminished but increased. Besides 
applying the law, which is its proper and universal func- 
tion, it has to construe and interpret the new laws which 
are constantly being enacted by the legislature. In fact, 
through the holding of this power and the discharge of 
this function, the judiciary is able to co-operate with the 
legislative branch of a constitutional system in limiting 
and defining the powers of the executive. 

Reasons why Constitutional Government, as an Operatize 
Organic System, is Required under Economic 

Development. 

Now, there is every reason why under general and 
active economic development the political need and 
demand should arise for a government of this constitu- 
tional character. We will first consider the need, under 
such conditions, of a special law-making body, and one 
constituted and re-constituted at intervals, of repre- 
sentatives sent from all parts of the nation. 

The purpose of a system of laws is to regulate the life 
of a nation in ways and by means which will best conserve 
that life in the constitution or character which the nation 
actually has, and under the conditions of national life as 
they actually exist. But when general economic develop- 
ment is actively going on throughout a nation or country, 
the constitution of the nation, and the conditions of life 
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which prevail, are undergoing continuous change 
throughout its every component part and its whole extent ; 
and the prescribed system of laws can only fulfill its 
purposes by as constantly undergoing general develop- 
ment, and modifying or transformative change. 

New industries are originated and grow into 
importance; new and progressively improved methods 
and appliances are employed for developing and using 
the country's natural resources; population is massed 
where before it was sparse; or, in a new country, 
previously unoccupied territory is settled, improved, and 
organized into local communities, provinces, or 
subordinate states, and public domains are distributively 
transferred to private ownership and use. Thus new 
economic classes arise, with new economic and civil 
relations to be legally adjusted and regulated ; and both 
from such social changes and from changing territorial 
relations, there is constantly going on a progressive 
change in the composition, inter-play, and balance of the 
complex forces of society and the state. 

Not only is the government required to reflect and 
accord with each new phase in such a course of national 
economic and social development, but it is required of 
itself to achieve a corresponding material development in 
the form of various public works, and of facilities and 
agencies — such as highways and posts — for intercourse, 
inter-communication, and economic exchange, general 
and local. It is further required suitably to develop, 
modify and extend its system of agencies, authorities and 
regulations, for the protection of life and property; and 
generally to organize, equip, and maintain an army, or 
both an army and a navy, adequate to its self-protection 
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against any attempt at encroachment upon or subversion 
of its sovereignty, by other states. Finally, it is required 
constantly or frequently to modify, extend, or readjust its 
fiscal system, in order to avail itself of the best and most 
productive sources of revenue, as these undergo change; 
and to determine what appropriations from the revenue 
shall be applied, and where and to what purposes, to 
sieet new or changing needs, by public works and 
improvements. 

There are two main reasons why such a progressive 
and adaptive development and modification of the 
system of laws and of public facilities and works, to 
meet the requirements of a generally developing economic 
and social system, cannot be left, and will not be intrusted, 
to an arbitrary ruler and his chosen advisors and assist- 
ants, but calls into requisition an elected representative 
body of lawmakers. 

One reason is that, from the nature of the change which 
the nation is undergoing in all the conditions and 
resources of the nation! life — affecting as that develop- 
mental change does, either directly or indirectly, every 
part or constituent of the body social and body politic — 
no individual ruler at the head of the government could 
possibly provide himself by appointment with a law- 
making body that would be able adequately to acquaint 
itself with, to estimate, and to follow the constantly 
changing, complex, and locally distributed needs of new 
regulative enactments. The only way in which a legis- 
lative body can be constituted that will be adequate to the 
work required to be done by it, under such conditions, is 
by the bringing together from all sections members 
chosen for limited terms by, and thus representatives of. 
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those whose new or changing civil relations require new 
legal enactments for their conservative regulation. And 
the only way in which a working harmony of the interests 
and rights of all classes and sections can be secured and 
maintained is by having the interests adjusted and 
decided by public discussion, compromise and vote. 

The other reason why a law-making body thus derived 
and constituted is required under a state or condition of 
general economic development, is, that this method of 
legislation alone accords with the national character and 
spirit, as these take form in adaptation to such conditions 
of development ; and therefore in such a period it is only 
laws that originate in this way that will satisfy, or be 
peacefully submitted to by, those whose rights and 
interests they define and regulate. 

As already explained, in such a period of development, 
in proportion to its length and the generality of the 
developmental changes, there is a natural selective 
increase, in adaptation to the conditions, of those elements 
of population that are marked by traits of independence 
and self-reliance and by powers of private initiative — 
cither as individuals or as associations of individuals. 
And as in the nature of the case the new laws are required 
largely to meet conditions created by men of this type, 
and to regulate their actions, where this type becomes 
predominant the natural demand is that the laws shall 
eminate in some manner from those who are to be 
governed by them, and not be arbitrarily imposed by an 
individual ruler. Besides, where the system ot law tha\ 
i> in effect constantly requires diverse modifications and 
extensions, it is only by each class or section having, 
through its own representatives, its special wants or 
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claims submitted to a general body and there decided by 
open discussion and vote, that each class or section can 
be convinced that it is receiving fair treatment as against 
general rights and interests, and will thus be disposed to 
submit unresistingly to all laws, general or special, by 
which its rights or interests are affected. 

In a word, a nation thus adapted, and required to be 
adapted, by its native character and capacities, for self- 
government in the economic sphere, will demand and 
secure self-government in the political sphere. 

The same conditions of general development and 
change and the same traits of national character, which 
require that the laws shall be made by a general repre- 
sentative body, the membership of which is re-chosen at 
frequent intervals, also require that the chief executive 
shall be an elected official chosen by the whole nation, 
and one to be replaced by a new choice at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to insure that the spirit in which the 
laws are administered shall at all times accord with the 
changing constitution, wishes, and requirements of the 
nation. 

Finally, when new laws are constantly originating in 
this way it naturally falls to those who make the applica- 
tion of the laws to their intended purposes their study 
and business, namely, the judiciary, to construe the new 
laws and decide whether or not they can be made 
conservatively or beneficially operative. 

In all of the foregoing it is implied that the need of a 
special, distinct, and elected law-making body, as a 
co-ordinate branch of government, and the demand for 
those extraordinary powers of the judiciary which make 
it for the time and in a sense co-ordinate with the 
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escecutive, must gradually diminish, and in effect 
disappear, as national economic development approaches 
and attains to completion and virtual cessation ; with the 
result that these functions of government, so far as they 
are required at all, must become entirely subordinate and 
subservient to the executive. This implication entirely 
accords with all the facts of history relative to the 
conditions and manner of decline of constitutional govern- 
ment. In the nature of the case, legislation always comes 
to play a less and less important part as national develop- 
ment gradually ceases; and government then becomes 
almost entirely a matter of administration. That is, it 
becomes a matter of maintaining peace and order 
through what are found to be the most effective means 
and system for the regulation and restraint of conflicting 
elements or interests that have settled on a fixed basis. 

Reasons why Despotic Government, as an Operative 
System, is required under Economic Fixity. 

Naturally the political reasons why a despotic system 
of government is required under economic fixity are of 
an opposite or obverse character to those assigned in the 
case of constitutional government under economic 
development. 

In the first place, in a state of economic fixity — as 
regards the nature, extent, and manner of using the 
resources of national maintenance — the need does not 
exist for a distinct and popular branch of government 
for the special function of enacting new laws. During the 
time in the nation's previous history when its economic 
and social development gradually attained to completion, 
and thus its economic and social systems attained to a 
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State of approximate fixity, its legal system would also 
have attained to a state of completed development and- 
approximate fixity, in a character adapted to the final 
and fixed economic and social needs. Or, at the most, 
the legal work that remains to be done after the completion 
and close of a period of active development and legislation, 
is that of reducing the laws to a more uniform, manage- 
able, and efficient system than that which could have 
resulted from the original and separate acts of legislation. 
But this is work which properly falls, not to a popular 
body of constructive statesmen, but to jurisconsults, 
appointed by and working under the directions of the 
executive, to meet more fully the requirements of efficient 
administration. Thus under prolonged economic fixity 
the most distinctively free and popular branch of a 
constitutional system — the branch which is in fact the 
peculiar characteristic of a constitutional system — finds 
no place, because there is no call for its special functions. 

Where no new laws are required or enacted, there are 
of course none to be construed, and the function of the 
courts of justice is exclusively that of applying the 
established law in administration. Or, if anything is 
required in the way of construing the laws, it consists 
merely in the need of so varying the interpretation that 
is put upon the old laws, from time to time, as will make 
them accord with the varying will, caprice, or purposes 
of the executive. In any case the judiciary is entirely and 
strictly subordinated to the executive. 

Neither under a state of fixity does the need exist of 
limiting to a short term the tenure of office of the chief 
executive in order that the executive may at all times be 
in sufficient accord with the predominant political senti- 
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nients and forces of the nation. What is required of the 
executive b efficient administration of the established 
and fixed system of laws, and not the carrying into effect 
of new laws or policies. Thus a long tenure of office — 
generally a life tenure — on the part of the chief executive 
which secures the fullest advantages of training and 
experience, together with an established natural rule of 
succession which involves little disturbance or uncer- 
tainty, are considerations of the first importance. In 
short, the natural tendency is for all power to become 
centered in the executive, and for that power to become 
absolute. More accurately, there is not only a tendency 
toward this result, but this result is inevitably reached 
and maintained; and the more certainly and securely so 
fiom the nature of the executive functions. 

And again, in this case, there are underlying natural 
demands which accord with and re-enforce the political 
demands in determining the form and spirit of govern- 
ment. That under economic fixity the power of the 
executive should be absolute is required by the natural 
t>pe or constitution of the national character, as deter- 
mined in adaptation to a state of fixity, and the nature 
of the relations with which government then has mainly 
to deal in its administrative, regulative capacity. 

In a state of fixity, as there are no fields or oppor- 
tunities for independent private initiative and enterprise 
by individuals or associations of individuals, the spirit 
of independence — that spirit which demands self-govern- 
ment — is selectively, suppressively, bred out, and kept 
bred out, of the nation. As a result of the power and 
advantage accniing to concentrated wealth, under 
competent management, a differentiation of the popula- 
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tion will have been effected and will be maintained, in 
great part, into two correlated types — a type and class 
of owners, conservers, and controllers of the limited and 
fixed resources of national maintenance, and a type and 
class of the propertyless, who are, and are fitted to be, 
in positions of dependence upon and subordination to 
the propertied class. As neither of these classes is free 
or independent in position and character, in the economic 
sphere — one being an arbitrarily controlling class and 
tl}e other an arbitrarily controlled class — there is no 
general antipathy in either of them to an arbitrary 
political system ; while the differences which constantly 
arise between members of these two classes, and which 
in the aggreprate constitute the most important matters 
that government has to deal with, in the state of fixity, 
are mostly of such a nature that they can only be dealt 
with effectively by arbitrary methods. 

Such differences or grievances, carried to a point 
calling: for governmental action, consist mainly in acts 
of violence or oppression on the part of members of the 
dominant class against the personal rights or well-being 
of members of the subordinate class, and acts of violence 
or agression on the part of members of the latter class 
against the personal and property rights of members 
of the dominant class. And, as the whole history of 
strikes goes to prove, differences— or injurious or 
disorderly acts — of this nature are but little amenable 
to legal provisions or legal processes, and can only be 
effectively dealt with by an arbitrary power, and one 
which is apart from and above both parties to such 
differences. 

Thus as a country's economic system arrives at and 
settles into an enduring state of approximate fixity its 
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political system naturally and inevitably takes the settled 
form of a narrow despotism — ^generally an individual or 
personal despotism. 

Prom the Nature of Government the Executive always 

tends to become Supreme. 

There are quite sufficient reasons, in the nature of 
government, why, when economic development is 
succeeded by fixity, substantially all powers should go 
to the executive, or why the legislature and the judiciary 
should lose their independent powers, leaving the 
executive supreme. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that, even under 
the most general and active economic development, the 
constitutional methods described apply more completely 
to the functions of the legislature than to the functions 
of the executive. It is regarded as one of the common- 
places of political theory that free or popular governmient 
is distinctively government by discussion. But the very 
important fact is overlooked that this characterization is 
only true of the law-making branch of a popular system 
of government. The execution or administration of the 
laws is never, even under a popular system, a function of 
government arrived at and effected by means of public 
discussion. It is always a function whose essence is 
exercised authority, in respect of which authority there 
is only the difference, that under a free system of govern- 
mental authority is exercised in accordance with 
prescribed law ; while under an arbitrary system govern- 
mental authority is exercised to a great extent in accord- 
ance with the juderment and will of the individual ruler 
and his chosen advisors, or his appointees. 
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Again, by the very nature of government, the executive 
of a constitutional system occupies a radically different 
position from that of the other branches of such a 
system. There is no doubt a sense of the word power in 
which the several branches of such a system are 
co-ordinate in power or authority. Thus the legislature 
exercises the power and authority of enacting laws 
regulating intercourse between members of the 
community; courts have power and authority to apply 
these laws in particular cases; and to the executive 
belongs the authority and power of carrying into effect 
the decisions, and in cases the imposed penalties, of 
the courts. 

But there is another sense in which all actual, positive 
and effective power lies solely with the executive. The 
legislature may pass laws and those laws will be dead 
letters. Courts may make decisions and issue orders and 
their orders will not be carried out. In neither case will 
this be because these several organs of government have 
not duly and fully performed their proper functions, but 
because of the nature of their functions, which is not 
that of performing real governmental acts, but merely the 
preliminary work of providing general rules or laws, and 
applying them to particular cases, in accordance with 
which real governmental acts may be performed with 
fncility and effectiveness, and presumably with the most 
beneficial results to the community. 

The action of the executive can never be thus nugatory, 
or without effect. Every executive act has by its nature 
actual and positive governing effect, whether it is done in 
accordance with or in disregard of prescribed laws and 
judicial decisions and orders. Actual government is 
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always an overt exercise of controlling, regulative power, 
and not a mere framing or interpretation of laws. Actual 
government is always in its nature a compulsion, a 
compelling of an individual or an association of indi- 
viduals to perform acts which without compulsion they 
would not perform ; or a compelling them to refrain from 
acts which without such compulsion they would commit 

Not only is this the universal purpose of civil govern- 
ment, but, as just intimated, this is the essence of govern- 
ment ; insomuch that under certain circumstances it may 
constitute the whole of government. There are, in fact, 
intervals, even in a constitutional government, namely, 
when the legislature is not in session, and the courts not 
sitting, during which the whole of its functioning is 
executive; but there is never a time when it is wholly 
cither legislative or judicial. 

Or, in the last resort, of need for the self-preservation 
of the government and of the state, the executive may 
in effect abolish for the time the legislature and the 
courts, and put aside entirely the system of civil law 
which has been provided and interpreted by them, and 
constitute itself the whole government, by a declaration 
of martial law. This is, in other words, a declaration on 
the part ci the executive of its assumption for the time 
of unrestricted and arbitrary power to deal with the 
situation solely according to its own judgment and 
discretion. Neither of the other branches of a constitu- 
tional government can, in its proper character, do this. 
No law-making body can become the whole government 
except by ceasing to be a mere law-making organ and 
assuming executive functions. 
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The essential function of government is to govern — 
to exercise and enforce authority in the interest of peace, 
order and justice. And a further consideration is, that 
this function, unlike that of law-making, must be held 
in readiness to be exercised at all times. And since 
effective authority rests ultimately on force, this function 
is the more efficiently performed, at least as it applies 
to general as distinguished from local affairs, in propor- 
tion as it is centralized — not only in a single seat of 
government but in the hands of a single individual. In 
this respect there is an analogy between civil government 
and the government of a military organization by its 
chief officer. Hence, under all conditions, the tendency 
is for civil government to assume the arbitrary character 
of military government, which tendency is in no wise 
held in check under a state of fixity. 

Even in a constitutional system the power delegated to 
the executive is in this respect of a diffrent character 
from that delegated to the law-making body. His is an 
integral, indivisible power, directly derived from the 
whole nation, and not a composite or agglomerated 
power derived in its component parts from different 
sections and localities, as is that of the legislative body. 
Besides, the nature of his office requires not only that his 
official power shall be held unremittingly — shall never 
be at intervals laid down, but shall inhere in his person 
wherever he may be — which is not the case with elected 
legislators, who have no authority except when in 
legislative session — but it requires that he shall have at 
bis command the whole of the physical force of the state. 
Hence it is only under rare and comparatively transient 
conditions of extremely active and general economic 
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development that the executive is reduced in actual 
pc:wer to something like a co-ordinate position with that 
cf the law-making branch of government. 

It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that when 
development has practically ceased, all power should 
speedily pass to and center in the executive — that, in the 
words of Tacitus, he should "draw to himself the 
ftTUctions of the senate and of the magistrate, and the 
framing of the laws; in which he is thwarted by no 
man."* 

Nor is it surprising that where all powers and func- 
tions of government are thus centered in the executive, 
he should, as experience proves that he does, hold 
liimself in his official capacity in a sense above the laws, 
and in his administration either apply the laws, or hold 
them in abeyance and act on his own will and judgment, 
at his discretion. For the matter of first moment both 
to tiie government and the nation is that the supremacy 
of the government over all private interests or factional 
forces, shall be, by the exercise of executive power, 
effectively maintained. 

Causes of the "Decline" of the Roman Senate. 

No doubt most students of general history would 
substantially agree with Mommsen in the very high 
opinion he has expressed of the Roman senate on the 
ground of "exclusive ability to govern/' when that body 
v/as "the central government of the state." 

Called to power not by the empty accident of birth but 
substantially by the free choice of the nation; confirmed 

■^ J I - 

♦Tacitus, "The Annals," Bk. I, Chap. 2. 
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every fifth year by the stern moral judgment of the 
worthiest men; . . . embracing in it all the political 
intelligence and practical statesmanship that the people 
possessed ; absolute in dealing with all financial questions 
and in the control of foreign policy; having complete 
power over the executive by virtue of its brief duration 
and of the tribunician intercession which was at the 
service of the senate after the termination of the quarrels 
between the orders — the Roman senate was the noblest 
organ of the nation, and in consistency and political 
sagacity, in unanimity and patriotism, in grasp of power 
ar»d unwavering courage, the foremost political corpora- 
tion of all times.* 

Of the status relative to the senate during this time, of 
the other two main branches or organs of government 
in the Roman constitutional system, namely, the comitia 
or burgess-assembly, and the magistracy, Mommser says 
that "the free action of the burgesses" was "arrested and 
benumbed"; and that the magistrates were "reduced to 
be the president of its sittings and its executive commis- 
sioners." And writing of the nature and basis of the 
powers of the senate under the revision of the constitution 
which Sulla as dictator was authorized to make in 
81 B. C, he says : "The senate, hitherto resting indirectly 
on the choice of the people, was now thoroughly based on 
direct popular election; and thus made as close an 
approach to a representative government as was com- 
patible with the nature of the oligarchy and the notions 
of antiquity generally." 

Yet only thirty-two years later, with the assumption of 
supreme power by Julius Caesar, in 49 B. C, the senate 
ceased, finally, to have anything like controlling authority 

^Momsen, ^History of Rome," vol. I, p. 411. 
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and power as a constituent organ of the Roman govern- 
mental system; and, practically, constitutional govern- 
ment gave place permanently to despotism. 

In view of this very striking fall from power of the 
senate, historians usually represent the decline of the 
senate as having been the chief immediate cause of the 
fall of the Roman Republic. And that decline itself they 
seek to explain by referring it to one or the other or both 
of two causes. 

1. It is accounted for as having resulted from some 
inherent defect in the constitution, such as the lack of the 
modem principle of representation, the possession of 
which, it is assumed, alone could have adapted it to the 
needs of a state of large territorial dimensions. Yet it 
was precisely in the building up and organizing of such 
a state that the senate demonstrated its greatest capacity 
and efficiency. 

2. It is explained as an indication and a consequence 
cl a great deterioration in character and capacity of the 
membership or personnel of the senate— a fatal loss of 
the "political sagacity," "patriotism," "grasp of power," 
and "unwavering courage," which as a body they had 
previously possessed in so pre-eminent a degree. Yet 
out of its membership came Julius Caesar, who was 
certainly not lacking, at least in political sagacity, grasp 
of power, and unwavering courage. To explain the 
decline of the senate in this way is in effect to say that 
at a certain crisis "all the political intelligence and 
practical statesmanship that the people possessed," 
which, as Mommsen says, was previously to be found in 
the entire body of three hundred to six hundred mem- 
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bers, became suddenly concentrated in the person of a 
single individual. 

No doubt a change took place in the type of character 
represented in the senate, but up to that time more of 
the nature of a transformation than of a deterioration, as 
regards political traits and capacities. 

But aside from any such change a stage in the life- 
history of the nation had been reached, when, according 
to the view taken in this chapter, a governmental organ 
of the nature or constitution of the senate was no longer 
adapted to meet the most vital and urgent demands 
made upon government. That is to say, the Roman 
senate lost its predominance as an instrument of govern* 
ment because there was no longer work of the first 
importance for a body of that character to do — because 
the organically adaptive and constructive work of the 
developing and expanding Roman state was practically 
finished, and the work of government thenceforth was to 
be almost exclusively administrative, in the narrowest 
sense of that term. 

In this narrow sense, administrative functions consist 
solely in the running of the developed system of govern- 
ment as it exists — in maintaining peace and order, 
protecting life and property, enforcing justice in all 
economic and civil relations, detecting and punishing 
crime, collecting and disbursing public revenues, 
operating established public works, and managing 
existing public institutions. And under a state of 
economic fixity governmental functions are almost 
exclusively of this narrowly administrative character. 
Not only so, but as before explained, such narrowly 
administrative or executive functions are generally of a 
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nature not to admit of discussion or compromise in their 
execution. 

But in a broader sense the administration of govern- 
ment comprises all governmental acts or activities of an 
executive character, including the carrying out of all 
new legislative enactments, whether organically con- 
structive or merely regulative, and all orders of the 
courts. Thus the acquisition of new territory by a state, 
the putting into effect within that territory of a local 
system of government, and the actual incorporation of 
it with the previously-held territory under the general 
government, are administrative functions. But such 
functions as these are developmental, constructive, 
adjustive in their nature, and by their nature are only 
called into requisition when a state is undergoing 
development and growth. 

Now administrative acts of this kind are necessarily 
more or less tentative. They require a far-seeing and 
comprehensive estimate and readjustment of complex 
conditions, which are largely new and untried, or 
imperfectly known, and therefore can be best dealt with 
by bringing to bear upon them the varied experience and 
judgment of many men. 

In the sense just indicated the Roman senate was, 
during the period of its ascendency, an administrative 
as well as a legislative body; and this because so large 
and important a part of the administrative needs of 
that time were of a kind to be best met by the same 
means as those required in the framing of new laws in 
a growing and developing nation; that is, by due 
deliberation and discussion by a considerable body of the 
ablest and most experienced men of the nation. The 
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senate was such a body of men, and discussion and 
Oeliberation the mode of its proceedure — a method 
suited, in the political field as in the economic field, to 
development, but not to a developed and fixed system, 
or to conditions calling for such a system. Especially 
would there be required under Roman political develop- 
ment a "multitude of counsels/' to meet the new 
conditions presented, in organizing and incorporating 
new conquests; in introducing into them as far as 
possible improvements, modifications or extensions, in 
their economic methods, systems, and relations; and in 
adapting the home administrative system to the 
constantly extending functions of the body politic. 
Under the conditions of political growth and develop- 
ment, as one phase of the general growth and develop- 
ment, there could no more be an absolute and fixed 
governmental system, in all its details, with a single and 
arbitrary head, than there could be such a system in an 
industrial or commercial concern during development. 

It is true that the senate was not a representative body 
in the modern sense; that is, it was not composed of 
members sent as elected delegates from every territorial 
section or part of the commonwealth. But in another 
sense it was a representative body. All the earlier 
territorial conquests of the Romans were made by a 
citizen army, and were made for broad reasons of state — 
that is, as a means of self-preservation. Thus the 
citizens as a body, or those liable to military service, got 
knowledge at first hand, in each case of a war which 
ended in a conquest, of the new political situation or 
problems created by such conquest — ^both in the new 
territory and in the central government. And naturally 
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St would be those individual citizens who showed the 
greatest capacity for dealing with such problems, in 
accordance with prevailing public sentiment thus 
informed, who would be chosen to membership in the 
senate; while in the senate itself maintainable decisions, 
could only be arrived at by such open discussion as 
would disclose a preponderance of reasons or opinion in 
their favor. 

But when the political development was completed 
such a body constituted for discussion was no longer 
called for. What was required was a suitable fixed 
system of the strongest type — that is, one highly central- 
ized under a single individual head. What had to be 
dealt with was not new and chaneing conditions, but the 
permanent, nearly constant, conflicting interests of the 
different orders or components of a developed society; 
and that according to fixed principles and by means of 
a fixed administrative mechanism. The prime consid- 
eration was adequate and duly manifested power to 
control all conflicting interests or classes. 

As will be hereafter pointed out, the Roman state had, 
economically — that is, in the extent of its territory, and 
the internal character of its economic system — attained 
approximate fixity at the time of the fall of the republic. 
Here it may be stated that from the time of Augustus, 
for five and a-half centuries to the time of its dissolution, 
the Roman state, as a governmental organism or entity, 
remained substantially fixed in character. It required 
time for its system of purely administrative law to be 
perfected and unified : but this was work which a large 
deliberative body could not accomplish by discussion 
and vote. It was acomplished through the issuing by 
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the emperors of special edicts, designed more fully to 
meet the requirements of efficient administration, as 
experience demonstrated the need of this action ; and by 
the work of jurisconsults — men skilled in the law, who 
as appointees of the emperors reduced the laws to 
logical and consistent form and arranged them in a general 
svstem or code. 

At the time of the revolution in the Roman govern- 
ment from the constitutional to the despotic form, the 
national character had ceased to be predominantly of 
the free-spirited, independent type, and had become 
largely composite in constitution; the two politically- 
powerful components or class -types being the owners 
and controllers of concentrated wealth, and the 
propertyless populace or proletariat. What govern- 
ment was required to do. chiefly, was to establish and 
maintain control over these two classes; to restrain the 
ever-manifested propensity of the economically dominant 
class to make, to its own profit, the conditions of life 
hard for all other classes ; and to restrain the proletariat, 
under such provocation, from violating property-rights 
or actually destroying property. 

As these classes had grown into predominance, the 
senate had become in a degree representative of one, and 
the assembly of the other — or of all other classes. Then, 
as a last effort to save the constitutional system, the 
senate was made by Sulla directly and thus more broadly 
or generally representative. But what was required to 
save the state was not that the relative power of the 
proletariat should be increased in this manner, but that 
this class, as well as its correlative the plutocratic 
class—in fact, all classes — should be effectively controlled. 
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The government required, was not one deriving its 
powers in a delegated manner from these antagonistic 
and conflicting sources, but one having the absolute, 
military power to dominate all classes and maintain 
peace, order and justice among the whole people. 

All attempts to correct the inequality of economic 
status that had gradually and naturally become estab- 
lished, as economic development approached completion 
and cessation, having failed — as such attempts always 
must fail — the government necessarily underwent such 
revolution in form or character as would fit it to fulfill 
the ends of government under such economic inequality, 
accepted as an inevitable and permanent condition. 

It will be shown in one of the later chapters that this 
country has already definitely entered upon the first 
stage of such a politcal revolution ; and this of necessity 
owing to the revolution that is going on in economic 
conditions, and the transformation that is taking place 
in the national character from the predominantly inde- 
pendent, democratic type to a similar composite constitu- 
tion. This latter change, in the modem, as in the ancient 
republic, consists in the rise into prominence of two 
anti-democratic class-types — that of the controllers of 
concentrated wealth, and that of a propertyless, wage- 
earning proletariat, whose class interests put them at 
war with each other and severally to a degree at war 
with the public peace and welfare. And the first stage 
of the revolution now already entered upon consists 
in the assumption on the part of national and state 
executives of the function of framing laws for purely 
administrative purposes which will be adequate to the 
new situation, laws which it has been demonstrated that 
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the legislative branch of state or national govmment, as 
constituted, is alone nnable — or unfitted — to provide. 

Significance of the Fixity of the Laws of the Medes 

and Persians. 

From what has been said in this chapter, we are 
able to give a new and fuller meaning to the ancient 
Greek aphorism, "As fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians." 

At the time this saying was apposite and in vogue, 
the laws of the Greek city-states were undergoing 
constant developmental and adjustive change; insomuch 
that by contrast the laws of the Medes and Persians 
were so unchanging as to serve as a symbol of fixity. 
The cause of the frequent changes in the laws of the 
Greeks was the economic development which was going 
OP in Greece generally at that time; the basis of that 
development being improved constructive arts that had 
been introduced — borrowed mainly from the Phonoe- 
cians — and growing maritime commerce and coloniza- 
tion. And this cause further required that the necessary 
adjustive changes in the laws should be made by consti- 
tutional methods and means — by public discussion and 
vote of the citizens, or of select bodies of them. The 
required government was therefore constitutional and 
free. 

But Media and Persia, having no such basis of a 
similar development, remained in a state of economic 
fixity, with consequent legal fixity, and thoroughly 
despotic government. 
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The Greeks were destined later — when the entire 
course of ancient economic development in Europe, and 
in the borders of Asia and Africa, had run its course 
and ended in a state of fixity — to become, under the 
Roman Empire, the subjects of as fixed laws and as 
despotic a rule as had been unbrokenly maintained by 
the Medes and Persians. 

Thus the aphorism quoted was not really indicative 
of any permanent racial difference between the Greeks 
and Asiatics, but only of a fundamental difference in 
the economic conditions prevailing at the time in the 
respective countries. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEST OF HISTORY, AND APPLICATION TO 

FORECAST. 

The Foregoing Laws found to accord vnth and explain the 
Comparative History of Nations — The Political Import of 
Economic and Character Changes now going on in the 
United States— Interpretation of some Last-Century 
Changes in English Character-Types — Why New Countries 
Lead Old Countries in Democratic Movements. 

In testing the truth of the laws stated in Chapter II 
by the facts of history, account must of course be taken 
of the effects on the economic resources and activities ol 
a country, of its geographical character and situation; 
and also of the constraining influences exerted upon its 
economic life by surrounding nations. When this is 
done, I have found that they are so unvaryingly illustrated 
and confirmed by the comparative histories of civilized 
nations in all ages, that I feel warranted in claiming for 
them the certainty of true scientific laws. The historical 
evidences of their truth cannot be reviewed at great 
length here ; but a glance at that evidence may be taken. 

The Foregoing Laws Found to accord ztith and explain 
the Comparative History of Nations. 

The first law, expressing the correlation of despotic 
government and economic fixity, is very fully illustrated 
and confirmed in the histories of all the great Oriental 
nations of ancient or modern times. All writers in 
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describing and characterizing those nations have dwelt 
upon their state of stagnation or calm — ^the almost entire 
lack of change, development or advancement, in their 
customs, practices and general mode of life, from age 
tc age. This general fixity, it is not difficult to see, is 
at bottom an economic fixity — a fixity of national 
resources and of operative economic methods in 
employing those resources in national maintenance. 

Each of those great states occupied a great river- 
valley, surrounded either by deserts or by mountains. 
Thus they early attained to fixity of territorial extent. 
As their isolation precluded any considerable foreign 
commerce, their great resource was agriculture; and 
for this the conditions were so favorable that the simplest 
n^ethods and implements, early devised, were found 
adequate for all after ages. Thus the national economic 
system, in each case, early attained to fixity ; no occasion 
nor opportunity arising for further development or 
improvement, much less for revolutionary changes in 
methods and industries. 

Under such a state of economic fixity, there is of 
course no field or opportunity for independent initiative 
and enterprise; therefore no economic basis for the 
selective breeding up of natural traits of democratic 
independence, in the national character. On the 
contrary, so far as such traits appear by variation, they 
are selectively bred out as unadapted to the existing 
conditions. Only those individuals who are disposed to 
held strictly to tradition, and follow unswervingly the 
paths their ancestors have trod for generations past, 
have any chance of success in life; and it is from such 
that each new generation is recruited. By a population 
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of this type despotic rule is accepted without exciting 
any feeling of antagonism or opposition, as adapted to 
or agreeing with their inborn traits of character. 

Furthermore, as we have seen, where the economic 
system is fixed, the laws are fixed, no constitutional 
law-making body is required, and the government is 
thus completely despotic in form. 

Passing to European nations, we find that the condi- 
tions under which the most thoroughly despotic govern- 
ments have been maintained on that continent have been 
conditions of economic fixity. Of such European 
governments, a most striking and impressive example is 
that of the Roman Empire, under the despotic rule of 
the Caesars. And at the time this rule was established 
the Roman State had virtually ceased to expand terri- 
torially, and had completed its internal material develop- 
ment, as regards the character and methods of its 
economic system of maintenance. Throughout the 
succeeding centuries to the time of its dissolution the 
Empire remained, in these respects, in a state of 
approximate fixity. 

So likewise, it was under similar conditions of fixity 
that the despotic sway of the Medici was established and 
maintained at Florence, in the closing period of the 
Middle Ages, as well as a similar rule over other Italian 
city-states of that time. According to Villari, it was 
**when its chief support, commerce, began to decay," 
that the government of the city-states took this form, 
that "the Medici were enabled to attain supremacy, with 
the support of people and populace. Thus, likewise, the 
communes of Italy were all reduced to principalities; 
and wherever, from exceptional causes, the republican 
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order still lingered on for a while, it was only as a 
shadow of its former self, and no longer rendering any 
of the advantages for which it had been originally 
designed."* 

Equally true is it that the one European government 
of modem times that until very recently has been 
thoroughly despotic — that of Russia — has had as its 
basis a state of virtual economic fixity ; as it is only very 
recently that the great modern industrial revolution has 
made any headway in that country. And we find that 
a state of at least approximate economic fixity, was the 
basis, in France, of the absolute rule of the Bourbons, 
most fully realized under Louis XIV; and, in England, 
of the similar rule of the Tudors and Stuarts; and that 
it has been the underlying condition of the arbitrary 
government which has been persistently maintained in 
Spain, as well as of the similar governments which in 
earlier modem times were maintained in all the German 
states. 

Again, the second and third laws are illustrated and 
confirmed in the rise, temporary maintenance, and 
decline of all the famous republics of the past. In all 
of them, the rise of popular institutions took place not 
long after the beginning of a period of general economic 
development ; political freedom was maintained so long as 
that development actively continued; and a decline of 
free institutions and a reaction toward despotism 
quickly followed when development and expansion had 
for the time reached their limits. The ancient Grecian 
democracies, the Roman Republic, the Italian republics 



♦Pasquale Villari, "History of Florence," one-volume edition in 
English, p. 358. 
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of the Middle Ages, the Dutch Republic, all afford apt 
illustrations. 

But the most impressive illustration and confirmation 
of the second law is that afforded by the general 
economic development, and the accompanying general 
establishment and maintenance of popular institutions, 
\^'hich have taken place in modem times. The great 
modem democratic movement which has so impressed 
the minds of writers like Tocqueville, has followed upon 
cr been a concomitant of, the initiation of an equally 
great movement of economic development and 
expansion — the greatest, in fact, the world has ever 
known — which movement began, in its wider scope, with 
the opening to Europe of new continents, four hundred 
years ago, and has been going on at an accelerated rate 
during the last one or two centuries as a consequence 
of great and continued advances in scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention. 

However, this great modem movement of economic 
development, advancement and expansion has not 
affected all nations equally or simultaneously. In some 
nations it began earlier, or has advanced faster, or has 
been more general in its character and scope, than in 
others. And it is to be observed that the popularizing 
political movements, as they have taken place severally 
in different nations, have differed in a corresponding 
manner; the political movement, in each case, strictly 
corresponding to or following — in the respects 
mentioned — the beginning of the national economic 
movement. 

Thus in the United States the economic movement of 
development began early and embraced all parts of the 
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economic system, including agriculture, at least outside 
the slave states. And the government early became 
thoroughly democratic, except in the slave states. In 
those states peculiar forms of agriculture comprised 
practically the whole economic system, in which system 
development and improvement were arrested by the use 
cf slave labor; the political result there being a form of 
aristocracy. 

To guard here against a possible source of misappre- 
hension, it should be stated that in the earlier parts of 
the Nineteenth Century, prior to the inauguration of 
railway transportation, there was a temporary check to 
the rapid economic development of the country, due to 
the filling up of those parts that could be easily reached 
fiom the Atlantic, or from navigable rivers flowing into 
it. And this so far aflFected economic and social condi- 
tions and political feeling as to produce very much the 
same outcry and agitation against monopoly and special 
privilege as are to be heard and witnessed at the present 
day. The difference in the situation then and now is 
that the check to economic development at that time was 
relieved — by the building of railroads westward into the 
new country — before any marked or permanent political 
effect resulted from it; while there will be no similar 
means of relief to the check to development which is 
new beginning to be felt throughout the whole country. 
Men of the "insurgent" spirit or type, of that day, 
instead of remaining to fight monopoly and privilege, 
went west to strive for positons of leadership, if not of 
exclusive control, in new states. But this is an alternative 
which is not open to "insurgents" of the present time. 
And accordingly they are making what is essentially a 
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revolutionary attack on the system of 'Vepreaentative** 
government, assumed to be responsible for the extreme 
inequality that has developed as well as for special 
privileges and monopoly. 

In Britain the economic movement b^;an early, but 
did not extend to agriculture, with the result that the 
government there early became greatly liberalized, in a 
sense popularized, but did not become democratic; in 
fact, it assumed a form in which it has been nearly as 
aristocratic as democratic in constitution and spirit. 

In France, the economic movement began early, and it 
extended to agriculture as well as to the other component 
parts of the national economic system ; but no thoroughly 
popular government, capable of maintaining itself, was 
established there until men of the requisite political ability 
had been bred up to replace the higher types of men of 
all classes that had been driven out or exterminated 
during the great Revolution. 

In the nations of central Europe, the economic move- 
ment has been like that in England; that is, it has 
affected manufactures, trade and commerce, but has not 
directly extended to agriculture. But in those nations 
it began at a much later date than in England. And 
the political result has been, at a correspondingly later 
date, a liberalizing of the governments without making 
them democratic. 

In Spain there has been only a limited economic 
movement of development in any department; and the 
government has been but little modified from the strictly 
monarchical form. 

Finally, in Russia and Turkey, the national movements 
of economic development have as yet only gone far 
enough, or gone on long enough, to afford ground for 
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the first steps in the establishment of constitutional 
gtvemments. 

The Political Import of Economic and Character 
Changes now going on in the United States. 

I know of no reason why the future course of these 
two connected movements — the economic and the polit- 
ical — in our own time, should form an exception to the 
third law; why reaction toward despotism should not 
follow in existing nations, as it has done in others in the 
past, upon permanent check to economic development. 
In fact, there are already indications of political reaction, 
at least in the United States; and it may be expected 
that the country which took the lead in the democratic 
movement will take the lead in the reaction toward 
despotism, or will be the one in which the reaction will 
bo strongest and most rapid, except in so far as other 
nations may be more affected by international wars. 

It is true that in the United States the increase of 
wealth is still rapidly going on. But there is already 
taking place a considerable relative check to economic 
development and expansion, especially as regards the 
opportunities afforded to independent individual enter- 
prise. During the last three-quarters of a century, 
since the first considerable use of steam power in travel, 
manufacturing and transportation, development and 
expansion have gone on at a rate that might almost be 
called explosive. They cannot go on at the same relative 
or proportionate rate, or anything like it, for the next 
three-quarters of a century, to say nothing of a longer 
period. During the last third of a century, a trans- 
formation has been going on at a scarcely less rapid 
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rate in economic conditions— from the free order to the 
monopolistic order. And these economic changes are 
already having their effect on the character of the 
population. Indeed, a complete analysis of the changes 
which have taken place within the last generation would 
give evidence of an incipient process of elimination of 
the independent or democratic traits of character in a 
gieat nation, which, considering the magnitude and 
rapidity of the change, makes it one of the most 
impressive transformations of national character in the 
history of the human race. 

The political result that will follow, cannot, I think, 
be a matter of the least doubt; but can be forecast, if 
rot with the same degree of precision, at least with the 
same certainty, as that with which the- astronomer is 
able to forecast any future astronomical event. And 
that result will be a constant and inevitable decline in 
this country of the spirit of freedom and of free 
institutions during the first half of the twentieth century. 
B> this I do not mean that the reaction will involve 
soon, if at all, a complete abrogation of constitutional 
forms. In the decline of popular institutions, the forms 
remain after their effective vitality or actual supremacy 
is gone. The Roman senate continued in existence 
under the absolute despotism of the Ceasars. "But its 
control of the policy of the state was gone forever. The 
part assigned to it by Augustus was indeed dignified 
and useful, but it was a subordinate and not a leading 
part."* 

In lieu of a more complete analysis of the changes 
which are now going on in the United States, and a 
more definite estimate of the future cumulative effects 

♦Pclham, "Outlines of Roman History," 1893. P. 428. 
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of the causes by which they are being produced, one or 
two of the more important facts of wide bearing may be 
mentioned here. The change that is of the greatest 
importance is the rapid decline that has taken place in 
the agricultural class, from its former position of 
supremacy to a position of economic and political subor- 
dination, with an equally rapid selective change of 
character. This change of character and status in the 
farming class has been effected in great part by an 
inordinate drawing off from agriculture to other more 
advantageous pursuits of the ablest young men and 
women which the country districts produce. And along 
with this selective migration from the country to the 
cities and towns — which movement tends toward the 
extinction of a native American stock, of the independent 
type — there is a replacement of this element in the 
farming class — the great source of renewal of a nation's 
pcpulation — by a foreign element of a more subservient 
t>-pe. 

Of scarcely less importance, in the effects it is 
beginning to have upon the national character, is the 
increasing necessity of subjecting large classes of 
employees, especially those employed in transportation 
and other forms of service to the public, to a semi- 
military discipline and control. This involves a 
selective adaptation of character to the changing condi- 
tions, both on the part of employers and employees — 
demanding a more autocratic spirit in the one, and a more 
subservient spirit in the other. 

In varying degree, the demand for these opposite traits 
of character, in the two economic classes of employers 
and employees, is general in all branches of business or 
industry which are of a nature to require the subjection 
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of a considerable number of employees to a single or 
common control; and the urgency of this demand will 
constantly increase under permanent check to develop- 
ment and expansion. Every unsuccessful strike effects 
a partial selective elimination from some class of 
employees, and ultimately from the national character, 
»f an independent or insubordinate element, and the 
substitution of a more subservient element. Every 
successful strike is a step toward the selective elimination 
from the employing or managing class of an element 
which lacks somewhat the autocratic spirit that is 
essential to the conservation and control of capital. And 
these are transforming forces which will increase in the 
rigor of their action as time goes on. 

From the above-mentioned and other similar changes 
in the status and character of the most important or 
numerously represented economic classes of the popu- 
lation, political changes, corresponding in kind, must 
inevitably follow. In order that government may be 
maintained at all, the main functions and departments of 
government, whether local or general, will of necessity 
giadually become more autocratic and arbitrary in spirit 
and administration. There is really no reasonable ground 
for a contrary expectation, however repugnant this 
prospect may be to present democratic sentiment. The 
political change will take place as a natural and necessary 
consequence of economic change entailing a change of 
national character. Eternal vigilance, it has been said, is 
the price of liberty. But when the natural lovers of 
liberty, who alone will keep up the vigil, pass from the 
njitional stage, and are not replaced by new recruits of 
their own character and spirit, the price of liberty being 
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no longer paid, liberty itself must inevitably be forfeited 
and lost. 

Interpretation of Some Last-Century Changes in English 

Character-Types. 

It will be well, perhaps, to add here at least one 
illustration of how, through the action of variation, 
heredity and selection, changes in inborn national 
character of the opposite kind are effected, in adaptation 
to changed economic conditions; that is, from an 
extremely arbitrary, despotic natural type, to a more 
liberal if not democratic type; and to note the political 
effect that results from such a change. 

A striking illustration is afforded in changes of this 
kind that took place in the British Islands during the last 
century, the economic and character-type changes 
involving corresponding changes of political status. The 
essential facts, at least regarding agricultural types, 
come from a high authority, namely, the late Lord 
Coleridge.* 

But they are interpreted by him in an entirely 
different manner, as illustrating an assumed direct 
influence on character of a new economic system and a 
changed spirit of the times. Speaking of the change that 
bad taken place in his own time, both in the relative 
status and the characters of the two contrasted agricul- 
tural classes, the owners and the renters of farm lands, 
be says: 

"In former davs, when the whole country paid for the 
sustentation of the hnd-owner . . . the consideration 
for the occupation of the land . . . was partly rent, 

♦**Education and Instruction," Contemporary Review, Dec. 1893, 
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partly submission to dictation. In those days (I speak 
of what I myself know) men not only could be, but often 
were, turned out of their holdings for non-submission to 
dictation ; and the proceeding, when it took place, hardly 
produced a comment or a murmur. But after the time 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright the system altered. It 
died hard, as all systems which are founded upon selfish- 
ness and love of power do die hard. I knew myself two 
men, excellent and admirable men, one touched with the 
spirit of the time, the other a very noble specimen of the 
untouched gentleman, high-minded, honourable, just, but 
fond of power. One had a large estate in Ireland . . . ; 
the other had a still larger in the south of England. 
Both were Englishmen, but the Irish owner found his 
whole estate, when he succeeded to it, held under leases 
with the most oppressive covenants, one that the lease 
should be ipse facto forfeited if the lessee voted for any 
other as member for the shire except a person nominated 
by the lessor. His rents were in arrears and his farms 
ill disorder. He called his tenants together, and offered 
to them a good ordinary English lease for thirty-one 
years certain, with arbitration clauses as to rent; all 
accepted thankfully ; and when he told me this, he added 
that he had absolutely no arrears, and that his rents 
were cheerfully paid. I mentioned this to my other 
friend, and he replied that he should not care to live in a 
country where he had no power over his tenants. Both 
my friends, who were much older than I, died about ten 
or twelve years ago. The Irish estate ... I have 
heard is in good order and has a contented tenantry. 
My English friend, too just and upright to insist on 
power which he had not bargained for, would take no 
tenant whose political opinion differed from his own. 
Farm after farm was thrown upon his hands ; he fought 
gj'llantly against the times, and his estate, or much of it, 
had passed into the hands of men, of whom it is no 
disrespect to say that they were not his equal (few men 
could be), except that they have recognized at which end 
of the nineteenth century we are living, which he did 
not." 
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It will be observed that Lord Coleridge, so far as he 
attempts to account for the difference between his two 
friends, in the matter of adaptation to the new economic 
and political conditions, refers it to the assumed fact 
that one was "touched with the spirit of the time," while 
the "other was a specimen of the untouched gentleman 
. , . fond of power." But these are mere figures of 
speech. He does not explain why one of them should 
have been touched and the other untouched by the spirit 
of the time. The remark of the one who was fond of 
power, that "he should not care to live in a country where 
he had no power over his tenants," shows that the 
difference between them was something deeper than 
those terms can properly express — that it was a 
difference in inborn character or natural disposition. 

Under the old economic order of a monopoly of fixed 
agricultural resources, "when the whole country paid 
for the sustentation of the land-owner," the autocratic 
power of the land-owner over his tenants was exercised 
in a way to effect a constant selective elimination from 
the tenant class of the trait of independence. Individuals 
of independent spirit were "turned out of their holdings 
for non-submission to dictation," which meant ruin to 
tlieir families, unless they could save themselves by 
emigration — in any case the running out of their stock 
as an element of the tenant population. At the same 
time, such dictatorial power and spirit on the part of 
the land-owner, so long as an economic basis existed for 
the exercise of such power, was essential, or at least 
favorable, to his social and political prestige, and there 
was a constant selective elimination from that class of 
the liberal spirit, as a natural trait of character. But 
when, as a result of England's commercial expansion 
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and the bringing of cheap agricultural products from 
new foreign countries into competition with home 
products, it became impossible for tenant farmers to 
go on longer under the old exactions as to rents, a 
process set in of selective modification of the land- 
owning class to a more liberal natural type of character, 
in adaptation to the new conditions. When under the 
new conditions, a too exacting and autocratic land-owner 
bad "farm after farm thrown upon his hands/' that 
meant ruin to his family, and the speedy running out 
of his stock — the selective elimination of his extremely 
autocratic spirit and natural traits of character from 
the land -owning or land - controlling class. Landed 
estates "passed into the hands of men" of more liberal 
spirit. And under the control of the more liberal type 
of owners, the independent spirit or type ceased to be 
discriminated against in the tenants. Thus the change 
toward a more nearly democratic spirit in both these 
agricultural classes, which, as Lord Coleredge said, had 
been going on for a half-century or more in England, 
may be explained as a change effected through selective 
succession. The extremely domineering and subservient 
sub-types which had been selectively formed and main- 
tained in adaptation to virtual economic fixity, in this 
department of national industry and maintenance, were 
severally modified, in a degree, under a virtual read- 
justing development, in the direction of a common 
democratic type of national character. And the modifi- 
cations of character — ^as to t)rpe — thus effected, found 
political expression in a lessening of the class feeling 
of inequality, and an approach to equality of political 
status. 
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The more immediate cause of the change was the rise 
into political ascendancy of the industrial and commercial 
classes as against the agricultural classes, with England's 
industrial and commercial development and expansion, 
and the consequent removal of the artificial support 
which the com laws formerly gave to the land-owners* 
monopoly. And it may be stated as a general fact that 
it is very largely in an indirect manner, through the 
bringing of foreign agricultural products into compe- 
tition with home products, as one feature of commercial 
expansion, that the status and character of the agricul- 
tural classes of an old country are in some degree 
changed, as a consequence of commercial expansion. 
For, since in an old country there are no new lands 
available for acquisition and improvement, there is 
ordinarily no home field for original development in this 
branch of national industry. There is, therefore, this 
important distinction, which has already been noted in 
aifother connection, that whereas in such new countries 
as the United States and Australia the economic develop- 
ment and expansion which have constituted the local 
basis for the selective formation of a democratic type of 
national character has consisted largely in agricultural 
development and territorial expansion — in the old 
countries of Europe the local economic basis of the 
selective modifications toward the democratic type has 
in most cases consisted primarily in manufacturing and 
commercial development, with a secondary and indirect 
effect on ajBrriculture, through commerce. 

Early Spanish enterprise in the New World did not 
take the form of the colonization and development of 
new lands, but was directed almost wholly to the con- 
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quest of lands that were already agriculturally developed 
and occupied; and it did not therefore open an entirely 
new field for individual enterprise. And not only have 
some of the Spanish-American peoples never yet 
acquired a thoroughly democratic character, but Spain 
has participated but little in the modem democratic 
movement in Europe. 

4 

Why New Countries Lead Old Countries in Democratuf 

Movements, 

It is a fact of general theoretical significance that 
while there is still going on in parts of Europe an 
economic and political movement toward the culminating 
pc^int or state of the highest degree of freedom which 
each nation is destined to attain, there are already signs 
in the United States of a movement or recession from 
that point or state. For, in this fact of the later culmina- 
tion of the democratic movement in the older than in 
the newer country, modem democracy is only repeating 
the history of ancient democracy. 

The peninsula of Greece was the miniature Europe, or 
**01d World," of the ancient democratic era of develop- 
ment and expansion, which had as its field the territory 
which the Hellenic peoples came finally to occupy, or 
to reach in commerce; and the colonies sent out from 
Greece to other lands, bordering the Mediterranean, the 
Aegean, and the Euxine seas, were the "New World,** 
or new lands of that era. The Greek colonies, like all 
true colonies, as distinguished from mere military con- 
quests, were, in their formative and growing stages, 
largely democratic in constitution, but only continued 
to be so during the short period which it required for 
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their local development to reach something like definite 
limits. But their growth in wealth afforded a field for 
commercial and industrial development and expansion 
on the part of the mother country, especially on the part 
of Athens or of Attica, at a somewhat later period, 
which development, as it followed that of the colonies, 
was the basis of a democratic movement which did not 
reach its culmination until democracy was well on the 
wane in the colonies, or in some of them had already 
given place entirely to autocratic and restricted govern- 
ment. Sparta, in her secluded land of "hollow Lace- 
daemon," neither underwent, within the historical period, 
the development of a new country; nor, as an old 
ccuntry, was the seat of industrial development and 
commercial expansion; and Sparta passed through the 
ancient democratic era without losing at any time her 
restricted and essentially autocratic form of government 
In these respects, Russia, away from all lines of inter- 
national commerce, and without superior manufacturing 
facilities, has furnished until recently a counterpart or 
parallel in the modem democratic era. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CHANGING SPIRIT AND AIMS OF MODERN 

POLITICAL ACTION. 

The Waning of Political Principles, as Party Issues, with the 
Growth of Economic Interests — The Renunciation of 
Democratic Ideals, and its Rational Justification — Influences 
Tending to obscure Existing Organic Differences among 
Leading Nations — Captain Mahan on "External Trade," 
and "Marine" Nations — The Supreme Importance of In- 
ternal Conditions of National Life. 

There can be no question that the modern popular 
political movement, in the more advanced nations, some 
time ago entered upon a very different phase from that 
of the earlier unqualified, enthusiastic propagandism of 
democracy, as an assumed political and social panacea; 
and a phase which is marked by a distinct recognition of 
the fact that some of the most important ends supposed 
to be attainable by the extension of popular political 
rights could not be permanently assured by that means. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth and first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century, questions of 
political rights were regarded as of primary importance, 
and those of material interests as secondary and sub- 
sidiary. At the present time questions of material 
interests are regarded as of primary importance, and 
those of political rights as secondary and subsidiary. 
The new point of view as developed in America is 
rather strikingly indicated in the following brief report 
of a speech by Mr. Martin W. Littleton, at the time 
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borough president of Brooklyn, at the annual dinner of 
the Albany Chamber of Commerce, January 14, 1904 : — 
Mr. Littleton, after summarizing the history of the 
fall of force and superstition before the revolution of 
reason, and the awakening of the Oriental peoples under 
the light of western civilization, traced the western 
sweep of the American people across the country and 
thence across the Pacific, until, as he said: 

"Our colors were planted near the silent empire of the 
Orient, and again we exclaimed, 'This is the end!' But 
again, also, these eternal agencies bore us on and to the 
south, where Anglo-Saxon forces are contending with 
an alien population for a strategic position between the 
kindred seas. No man, nor men, nor party, nor 
protagonist, did all these things. No man, nor men, nori 
party, nor antagonist, could resist these developments. 
We have gone from a constitutional to a commercial age, 
and he who would meet the future face to face must bow 
to this inevitable fact." 

This of course cannot be taken as meaning that there 
has yet taken place any general subversion of constitu- 
tional government. Neither can it be admitted that great 
cc»mmercial growth and advancement in a nation is 
incompatible with constitutional reform. In all countries, 
in fact, it is a condition or predisposing cause of political 
reform, as is shown in the history of England during 
the century of political agitation above indicated. But 
during that time political conditions were looked to as 
the conditions which determined the ill-being or well- 
being of nations; but now material or economic condi- 
tions are, as I have said, regarded as of the first 
importance. 
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It is to be observed, however, that in this attainment 
of material interests to supremacy, constitutional rights, 
civil and political, do not remain unaffected ; rather they 
begin to yield and decline. Constitutional government 
has always been rightly regarded as the form, and the 
only form, which afforded a basis and assurance of 
liberty. But this it does only as an instrument, and 
only as long as, through it as an instrument, the spirit 
and principle of liberty are vitally and effectively 
asserted. The supercedence of constitutionalism by 
commercialism, as terms denoting the chief matters of 
public interest and concern, must therefore mark an 
incipient decadence and loss of the spirit and the 
guarantees of civil and political liberty. 

The Waning of Political Principles, as Party Issues, 
with the Growth of Economic Interests, 

As was shown in preceding chapters, movements for 
the popular extension of political rights have always, in 
the course of history, had as their originating funda- 
mental cause the existence and persistence of free 
economic conditions — generally conditions of active 
economic development — for a sufficient time for the 
selective formation and growth of a democratic element 
of population strong enough effectively to assert its 
claims to political rights. During the process of such 
extension of political rights — which generally proceeds 
by stages — questions of constitutional reform pertaining 
more or less directly thereto, form the most permanent 
and vital grounds of division between political parties — 
between "liberal" advocates and "conservative" opposers 
of such popularization of the political system. Thus 
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during such movements party contests have as their issues 
mainly general political principles, rather than special 
material interests. And as it is begun and for a time 
sustained, such a movement for reform is often directed 
against an inequality of status that has so long existed 
88 to have become traditional and hereditary.* 

But the same course of free economic development 
that has given rise to the popularizing movement, at 
length reaches a stage when it becomes unmistakably 
evident that the old inequality— the subjection of the 
masses to the hereditarily privileged few — is simply 
replaced, or partially replaced, by a new inequality — 
the subjection of the masses to the controlling power of 
the few over the new accumulations of wealth, and the 
new resources for wealth production. At least, there is 
established a concentrated control, in a few hands, of 
each of a number of the most important fields or 
departments of the whole economic system of national 
maintenance. 

With this proof of its ultimate economic frustration^ 
there is a waning of interest in the general issue of a 
popularizing of political status, and party contests 
become predominantly contests of special interests, with 

*"I suppose the current opinion is that if any large tendency 
is discemable in the more recent part of English history, it is 
the tendency by which first the middle class and then gradually 
the lower classes have been admitted to a share of influence in 
public aflFairs. 

"Discemable enough no doubt this tendency is, at lea&t in th%i 
nineteenth century, for in the eighteenth century only the first 
beginnings of it can be traced; it strikes our attention most, 
becaues it has made for a long time past the staple of political 
talk and controversy."— J. R. Seely. "The Expansion of Eng- 
land", 1883, P. 8. 
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a more or less complete obliteration of old lines of 
party division and the appearance of factional divisions 
within each of the old parties itself. There is a compe- 
tition or rivalry between distinct vested interests for 
governmental favors ; between employers and employees, 
as opposed divisional classes running through nearly al 
industries, for the advantages of class-favoring legisla- 
tion; between individual political leaders or bosses, with 
their organized following, for the offices and the 
emoluments and perquisites of office. 

What marks this stage in the history of a republic, 
or of the representative feature of a constitutional 
monarchy, is the inability of parties to find anything like 
adequate political grounds of difference of aims and 
policy over which to make their contests for the offices 
of government. And this is the stage at which the leading 
nations of today have arrived. 

Nothing is more striking in the general political situa- 
tion that has existed in this country during recent 
national campaigns — that is, since the political rights of 
the negroes of the South, and the Populistic demands for 
"free silver," lost their potency as "paramount issues" — 
ttian the utter inability of the Democratic party, as the 
"outs,**^ to find distinct political issues on which to wage 
electoral contests with the Republican party, as the "ins." 
The principal motives that have impelled both the great 
parties — or at least the two organizations of professional 
politicians that have presumed to act for the main bodies 
of voters — have been essentially the same, namely, the 
gaining of administrative control — control of the public 
offices and of the honors, emoluments, spoils, and some- 
times the graft of office. 
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This dearth of party issues is not due to a lack of 
any further need of general legislation. It is due to the 
fact that the main public questions that remain to be 
dealt with are of a kind on which political issues cannot 
be made, and of a kind with which the legislative bodies 
as constituted are but little fitted to deal. They are 
questions not of a harmonious organic adjustment of the 
national political forces, but of efficient administration. 
Hence it has fallen to the state and national executiYes^ 
under popular demand, to take up the task of framing 
the laws that are now most vital to the public welfare; 
and in political campaigns interest centers more and 
more in the person of the executive candidate, almost 
regardless of his party affiliation. 

A similar waning of political principles as party issues 
has marked the last two or three parliamentary cam- 
paigns in Britain, notwithstanding the weak-kneed move 
against the House of Lords on the part of the present 
Liberal ministry. 

The last great party contest that was waged in that 
country on purely political grounds was that which 
resulted in the extension of the franchise and the redis- 
tribution of parliamentary representation under Glad- 
stone in 1885. In 1895 the London correspondent of a 
New York paper found reason to write thus : — 

The "interests" are more powerful than ever — ^more 
upon the alert and better organized. We must recognize 
that with most men the chance of material loss or gain 
to them or their class or their descendants is a stronger 
impetus to political action than principle. Modem 
economic conditions have largely increased the profits 
derived from breweries and distilleries; the conversion 
of so many of them into limited-ability companies has 
extended the number of those sharing their profits. The 
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prospect of disestablishment in Wales and Scotland 
brings the enemy very near the door of those interested in 
the maintenance of the vastly more important English 
establishment. The liquor interest and the Church are 
more than ever inclined to range themselves against the 
fSLTty of reform. 

The Church is really only a subsidiary part of the 
much greater and more potent landed interests of the 
country, of long standing and traditional power ; and the 
liquor interests only a sample of more than half a score 
of great corporate interests — manufacturing in all its 
great departments, mining in different fields, railway 
transportation, shipping, finance — ^that have of later 
years grown to great influence and power. And in 
Britain the political situation as regards party issues has 
been of late years precisely similar to that in this country. 
Either party, when the "outs," has been greatly at a loss 
to find distinct live political issues on which to attack 
the other party as the "ins," while both parties are 
splitting up into contending factions. 

The present agitation against the House of Lords is 
really an outgrowth of a socialistic program of legislation 
to which both parties have been committed for a decade 
or more, and as such it is not very likely to lead to a 
re-establishment of the supremacy of the Commons, as 
a constitutional reform. In fact, there is very good 
ground for the prediction that the final outcome of the 
present agitation will be a weakening of the powers of 
Parliament as against the powers of the hereditary 
executive, the crown — that a decided step will soon 
become necessary on the part of the crown toward a 
resumption of the powers which, during a century of 
active economic development, have been surrendered to 
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the House of Commons. This will become necessary 
because the main questions now at issue are not 
questions of a readjustment of the relations of different 
components of a developing, changing society, but are 
questions which bring into peril the very existence of 
society, and are therefore questions which a parlia- 
mentary body is not fitted to deal with. They are 
questions which cannot be settled by discussion and 
compromise, but only by a due exercise of centralized 
arbitrary power. 

It may be regarded as a matter of no slight import 
that in his speech opening the present parliament — the 
one elected in the early part of 1910, partly on the issue 
of a reform of the House of Lords — King Edward 
expressly detached himself from the policy of his own 
government on that issue. He stated that "in the opinion 
of his advisers" such a reform was called for, thus by 
implication reserving to himself the right to hold a 
different opinion of his own. In this action by the 
King there was shown a statesmanlike realization of the 
growing importance of his office and powers. When 
the law-making bodies of a nation begin warring upon 
each other, the time is near at hand when it will be 
ntcessary for a power, or instrument of government, 
that is independent of those bodies, to assert an 
effective authority to avert threatened anarchy. And 
It may be surmised that it will not take many parlia- 
mentary campaigns like the last one to bring the British 
nation to a frame of mind in which it will be willing to 
compromise the supremacy of the Commons in the 
interest of peace and order. 

Similarly, in every country of Continental Europe, the 
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great number of irreconcilable parties or factions into 
which the parliamentary body politic is divided up shows 
the lack of any dominant issue of political principles, 
and the mere strife of interests — mainly various economic 
Class interests, which parliamentary political action is not 
competent to deal with definitively. The issues that are 
raised are social and economic, rather than political ; and 
contentions on issues of these kinds can only be 
prevented from at length breaking into destructive 
conflict by the proper exercise of arbitrary executive 
power. 

There can be no doubt as to the ultimate end toward 
which this change in the aims and objects of political 
action tends. It is the first definite step in a reaction 
from constitutionalism toward absolutism. 

The Renunciation of Democratic Ideals, and Its Rational 

Justification. 

Of late years it has been the fashion to dignify the 
somewhat facticious importance that has been given in 
this country — ^both by the government and by those who 
presume to speak for the nation in public discussion — 
to matters of commercial enterprise and of political 
control of influence in distant parts of the world, by 
applying to the absorbing interest that has been taken 
in such projects the expression "the new Americas 
ideals." But more accurately this latest phase of the 
policy and spirit of the nation is not so much the advent 
of new ideals as the abandonment of all political ideals 
properly so called, and an unreserved adoption of the 
piactical rule of turning to the fullest account and 
increasing as far as possible^ in whatever way it majr 
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work out politically and socially, the inordinate material 
resources that rapid economic advancement has put at 
command. 

This statement is indeed applicable in great degree to 
the world at large. Or at least in the more advanced 
monarchical countries there is a reaction from the 
modern ideals of liberalism and radicalism toward the 
former status of dominant conservatism and restricted 
rule; while the leading nations the world over have 
become engaged in a general and indiscriminate scramble 
for commercial advantage, wherever, and almost by 
whatever means, it can be secured. 

In Germany this change of spirit with respect to 
fundamental questions of governmental policy has 
become very manifest. Thus von Schierbrand, the 
author of "Germany," and a writer thoroughly versed 
in all things pertaining to that country, in reviewing a 
recent work on German literature, treated from the 
point of view of "the ideal of democracy,"* sees good 
reason for indorsing the author's conclusion that after a 
century's "struggles to climb the heights of democratic 
freedom" that nationality is "slipping back to the old 
base of aristocratic privilege and willing to intrust itself 
once more to aristocratic leadership": — 

If the half-conclusion which Professor Coar reaches, 
namely, that there is discernible a slipping back into the 
old aristocratic ruts of the past just now, and that for 
the moment the democratic ideal has been shelved, why 
the fact is deeply regrettable for those lovers of Germany 
who would like to see her take once more her place 
among those nations groping, striving, fighting for the 

"Studies in German Literature in the Nineteenth Century,* 
hy John Firman Coar. 
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ultimate rule of the demos, the people, but it is a fact 
h': cannot help seeing any more than can every other 
close observer of German thought and life of today. 
The more's the pity. 

Even German socialism is ceasing to be doctrinaire 
and becoming opportunist with reference to the compe- 
tition of material class interests. And here again we 
k£»ve evidence that the passing of the period of constitu- 
tional agitation in any nation means not merely a 
cessation of popularizing political advance, but a reaction 
and decline with respect to popular liberty and control. 

This abandonment or repudiation of the popular polit- 
ical ideal of equality is not without full justification, 
from a theoretical as well as from any practical point of 
view. An ideal is a presumption of uniformity — of a 
definite and permanently-attainable general standard. 
And in certain things, such as morals and social usages, 
ideals, to be approximated to as nearly as practicable, 
are very essential to the ordinary workings of society. 
But all ideals with respect to political or economic 
S}stems, implying as they do a possible uniformity 
among nations or peoples, and uniformity and equality 
among individuals in the same nation, as a general and 
permanent status, are, in greater or less degree Utopian. 
Thus the ascendancy of commercialism, involving 
inequality of status, as distinguished from any theory of 
economic and political equality, is an ascendancy of the 
generally practical over the ideal and impractical. It is 
the application, with an implied justification, of certain 
practical maxims or rules of the most general experience. 

The ideal of equality with respect to matters economic 
and political, has three irremediable failings or short- 
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comings. First, it fails to recognize and give due 
^'eight to the natural inequalities among men — inequali- 
ties due to natural variation and therefore inevitable; or 
it unwarrantably assumes that those inequalities and 
their evil effects — and those alone — can be overcome by 
artificial means — by education, and by suitably devised 
social and political systems. Secondly, it fallaciously 
assumes that all the highest results— especially material 
results — of civilization could be secured and enjoyed 
without allowing free play to the natural differences 
and inequalities among men ; without allowing men who 
have the fit and exceptional ability, to exploit econom- 
irally the productive capacities of other men, and accu- 
mulate — concentrate — wealth in doing so. Thirdly, 
champions of the ideal of equality never arrive at a true 
comprehension of things as they necessarily are, in the 
sccial and political world, because they are constantly so. 
intent on showing how they think things ought to be. 

The two great evils of civilization throughout nearly 
the whole of its history have been the poverty and social 
degradation that have marked the life of a great part of 
civilized mankind, and the oppression and injustice 
which large masses of men have suffered at the hands of 
restricted and privileged controlling classes. At the 
beginning of the modem popular movement, the govern- 
ments of all old countries were in the hands of restricted 
ruling classes, or of individual rulers having the support 
of special dominant classes, social and economic; such 
restricted classes having special civil exemptions and 
privileges, where they had not exclusive political rights^ 
And to dreamers of an ideal state it appeared that both 
the great evils above specified could be remedied generally 
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and permanently by according equal constitutional rights, 
avil and political, to all men. After conditions were 
found — notably in new countries— which were suitable 
for the establishment, and the maintenance so long as 
those conditions prevailed, of political systems based on 
such universal and equal rights, it became evident, in 
the course of time, that this was not a positive, perma- 
nent remedy for either evil, and failed especially to 
prevent the recurrence of poverty and its attendant ills. 

Then strivers for the ideal betook themselves to more 
distinctively economic expedients. They persuaded 
themselves that a forced equality of economic status, 
when added to and effected through a recognized political 
equality, would afford an adequate remedy for all social 
ills. Hence Populism, the Nationalism of Edward 
Bellamy, and Henry Georgeism, in this country, and the 
various socialistic movements in European countries. 
But the tendency to economic inequality, through natural 
▼ariations of individual capacity, is so strong and so 
universal that none of these movements have been at all 
effective in bringing about and preserving the desired 
economic equality. 

The movements just mentioned have been directed not 
so much against hereditary privileges, as against the 
concentration of wealth, and against the controllers of 
aggregations of wealth, whoever they may be. How 
fiitile such movements must necessarily be is shown in 
the fact that while their main cry is for equality of 
opportunity, the greater part of the concentration and 
restricted control of wealth to be seen in this country 
today has grown up under equality of opportunity, so 
far as in the nature of things that could exist. 
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With SO positive and unequivocal a discrediting of 
the ideal of equality, as one impossible of permanent 
maintenance, that practicalism which recognizes, and 
even seeks to make the most of, actual inequalities is 
now able to assert itself with unreserved assurance. 

As before remarked, this new spirit has rational justifi- 
cation in that it proceeds on a recognition of facts in the 
world as they are, and in the nature of things must be. 
It is justified in that it accords with the true principles of 
rational inquiry and interpretation, as they apply to the 
phenomena of human society, some of which principles 
may here be recalled to mind : — 

First. To explain what is, and not to set forth what 
from some ideal point of view ought to be, is the proper 
function of such inquiry and interpretation. 

Second. Putting aside any question of whether or 
not whatever is is right, it may be said that in the 
economic and political spheres whatever is, is, in the 
mere fact of its existence and persistence, entitled to the 
fullest practical recognition and acceptance. How it 
has come to exist and persist — under the action of what 
causes adapted to produce that result — and not whether 
cr not it ought to have been something else, is the whole 
of the rational problem. 

Third. Wherever any peculiar system exists, whatever 
its character, the presumption is that in the mere fact of 
lis maintenance, it is, under the conditions there and 
then prevailing, superior — in the practical sense of fitness 
to maintain itself — to any other; otherwise some other 
system would replace it. 

Fourth. Property risfhts, without narrow or arbitrary 
restrictions on possessions — riehts that will afford ample 
play to the natural inequalities among men with respect 
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to the ability to acquire and manage property— constitute 
the indispensible basis of a high civilization. 

Fifth. Wherever, under assured property rights, con- 
ditions arise which make concentrated control of 
economic operations feasible and advantageous, that 
system will displace a system of independent individual 
effort or of collective ownership and control, in spite of 
aP agitation against it on political or social grounds. 

But champions of the new order and spirit of recog- 
nized and accepted inequality attempt to justify it on 
other grounds than that of its accordance with the most 
general human experience. They virtually claim that 
the fullest play of natural inequality, under modern 
cr>nditions, will have as its ultimate result the realization 
in the greatest possible degree of the ends sought to be 
attained through the realization of the equality ideal. 
Of all such assumptions or expectations it can only be 
said that they are as irrational, as visionary and Utopian, 
as any that was ever entertained by the most extreme 
and purblind believer in universal equality as an attain- 
able ideal. The new motives and objects — the new catch- 
words or phrases — ^are commercial supremacy; concett' 
tration of capital; combinations of labor; the philan-- 
throphy of the very wealthy; the "mission" of the 
higher or more capable races to rule the lower or less 
capable. And whatever the ultimate outcome of this 
change of aims and objects of public effort, it is alto- 
gether vain and illusory to seek to identify or reconcile 
tbem with the spirit and the temporarily-attained ends 
oi democracy. 
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Influences Tending to obscure Existing Organic Differ^ 

ences among Leading Nations. 

Of late the general disposition seems to be to regard 
the matter of forms of government— of political sys- 
tems — as being one that is no longer of much importance. 
While it is held that the ideal of universal democracy 
cannot be realized, but that there are certain races that 
can only find a place in our advanced civilization in 
positions of subjection to races of higher political 
capacity, it is also held that the extension of free institu- 
tions, so far as it has gone, has been a positive gain, and 
that its beneficial effects are of their own force perma- 
nently assured. Accordingly, as regards the status of 
ifidividuals, it has come to be believed, as before stated, 
that questions of material well-being are now of over- 
shadowing importance, as compared writh questions of 
political rights and the maintenance of individual inde- 
pendence. And as regards the status of nations, attention 
is directed not so much to their political characters and 
constitutions, each within itself, as to their comparative 
political power and economic "rating" in their external 
relations to one another — in the external relations, polit- 
ical and economic, of each nation to the world at large. 
And as international intercourse, in its general scope, is 
most freely and readily carried on over oceans and seas, 
it would almost appear from recent political writings of 
the greatest vogue that the nations of the earth are 
about to quit the land entirely and take to a wholly 
aquatic existence — about to cease to be "terrestrial*' and 
become "marine." Thus "sea-power" — in war and in 
commerce — "the mastery of the Pacific." "the wedding 
of two great oceans," are themes that have been dwelt 
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tspon and elaborated as though the world's whole political 
future depended upon their proper elucidation. 

Captain Mahan on External Trade and ''Marine'* 

Nations. 

Indeed, so far has this magnifying of the importance 
of external relations and intercourse between nations 
been carried, by a writer of the very highest repute, that 
he has definitely laid it down that nations necessarily 
derive their whole means of subsistence from external 
sources. Captain Mahan makes the following most 
astonishing claim for commerce or external trade, as a 
source or means of life and growth to a nation : — 

It differs essentially from internal trade. The latter, 
coming from and returning to the nation itself, excluding 
other states in its course, resembles merely the functional 
activities of the animal body, which distribute to the 
various parts only that which the body already possesses. 
Ihe body does not— cannot — live off itself; it simply 
assimilates and distributes that which it receives from 
outside, and this indispensible external nutriment corre- 
sponds to external comhierce in the body political and 
economical, drawing support to the state from outside 
sources. From these sources, maritime commerce is the 
great channel of communication; hence its supreme 
importance to the support of war.* 

This statement simply serves to show how specious 
and would-be scientific a presentation may be given to 
an utter fallacy, — to an assumed analogy which has not 
the least ground of support whatever in facts. According 
tc this statement, the population of the United States 
'•does not — cannot— live" on the wheat, beef, and other 




♦A. T. Mahan--"The Problem of Asia," igoo, p. 54. 
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articles of food produced within the country itself. 
Wheat produced south of the Canadian boundary— not 
entering or leaving the country — can only perform the 
functions of a distributing agent; but wheat brought 
across the line from Canada can, by virtue of that transi* 
tion, serve as a nutriment. Neither, according to this 
statement, can the American people build houses — for 
dwellings or for business, — construct and equip railroads, 
manufacture machinery, provide themselves with 
clothing, in short, carry on any of those productive 
operations by which the national life is conserved and 
wealth accumulated, except as they are able to get at 
least the materials of these various means of ''support 
to the state from outside sources." 

It is true that every animal body must receive all its 
materials for renewal and growth from outside itself. 
But so far is this from being true of nations that, taking 
nations in the aggregate, all their means of support are 
produced within themselves : none of it — or so little as 
tv) be comparatively inappreciable — comes from sources 
external to national domains. How, indeed, does com- 
merce between nations arise at all, except as one nation 
produces within itself certain things in excess of its own 
needs, such excess to be carried to other nations and 
exchanged for those things which they have produced 
within themselves in excess of their own needs ? And for 
what purpose do nations hold and defend to the death 
their territorial possessions but for the purpose of "living 
off" their products, either directly, or in part by 
exchanging them for the products of the territorial 
possession of other nations? 

Again, after assuming a "solidarity of interests 
between Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
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States/' with respect to the backward countries of Asia, 
on the ground that, having no land contact with those 
countries, they must all deal with them by way of the 
sea, Captain Mahan says: — 

"Three of these states are preponderantly marine, and 
in the matter of military force decisively naval. Germany 
is different; yet her commercial growth of late years 
places her necessarily on the side of those who wish 
commerce in these undeveloped regions to be unfet- 
tered." (p. as) 

Thus the United States is assumed to be a state that 
is "preponderantly marine," — certainly a most extraor- 
dinary and preposterous view of a country embracing 
half a continent, and the very foremost agricultural 
country in the world. The whole of the external trade 
of the United States, a part of which — that with Canada, 
and that with Mexico— is largely by land, is now only 
about ten per cent of the internal trade; and there is 
very little prospect indeed that it will ever amount to as 
much as twenty per cent, of the internal trade. 

There have been at all periods of history nations or 
states that were preponderantly maritime throughout their 
independent existence; — as Phonecia, Carthage, Venice, 
Genoa. And there have been nations that were distinct- 
ively if not preponderantly maritime during a part of 
their existence ; — as Athens, Portugal, Holland, England. 
To class the United States as now being, or even tending 
to become preponderantly maritime, is to disregard 
entirely the proper and distinctive meaning of the term. 
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The Supreme Importance of Internal Conditions of 

National Life. 

The view expressed by Captain Mahan of the "solidar- 
ity of interests" of the more advanced nations— advanced 
in the matters of modem material, mechanical develop- 
ment — in their self-appointed office of exploiters of the 
more backward nations, is one that has of late been 
much emphasized by writers on ''world politics"; and 
the prominence given to this view — the exaggerated 
importance attached to this assumed common interest — 
is one of the causes tending to minimize or obliterate, in 
the common estimation, the intrinsic differences in 
political character and system among the advanced 
nations themselves. In fact, much that has been written 
recently, on general politics, would convey the impres- 
sion that the only essential grounds of difference now 
existing among the nations of the world is as to whether 
they have or have not adopted and fully developed the 
modem mechanical appliances of railroads, telegraphs, 
labor-saving machinery, and other inventions and 
improvements of similar nature. 

Other causes tending to obscure essential differences 
among advanced nations are the formal political relations 
of alliance that have recently been maintained, and the 
analogies with respect to present external aims and 
policies that have been drawn, between nations that have 
heretofore been regarded as radically and irreconcilably 
different in their political spirit and systems of govern- 
ment. Such are the alliance that has been maintained, 
with at times so much show of enthusiasm, between 
France, a democratic republic, and Russia, an autocratic 
despotism; and the entrance of the United States on 
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what has been assumed to be a distinctive career of 
imperialism, analogous to that of Great Britain. 

In spite, however, of the great development that has 
taken place in international intercourse, somewhat on 
common grounds, the internal conditions of national life, 
and the character and relative status of the main constit- 
uents of their populations, still remain, and always will 
be, as they have always been in the past, of vastly 
greater importance, both from a practical and from a 
theoretical point of view. The general and abiding basis 
of human history is to be found in the internal 
phenomena of national life, to which the phenomena of 
international relations are secondary and merely acces- 
sory. The importance of each nation's external relations 
and activities lies much more in the effects they have on 
its internal character and status than in the comparative 
position they give it in the competitions, rivalries, and 
a>alitions among different nations. 

Unquestionably Western nations have been for a 
hundred years and more growing more alike^ in their 
character and life. And, for European nations, the 
general progressive change has been such as to increase, 
until recently, the difference between them and the 
comparatively unprogressive Oriental nations such as 
Turkey, Persia and China. But the main question now 
is as to toward what ultimate character and status the 
Western nations in and of themselves are tending, in the 
general reaction among them from the ascendancy of 
questions of political principles to that of matters of 
material interest. This is a question which cannot be 
answered by loose generalizations and vaticinations 
about world-politics, nor by considerations of how the 
modernized nations can most benevolently take exploiting 
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charge of those that are as yet not modernized. It is 
in a right understanding of the internal conditions which 
determine national character and life and institutions^ 
and the changes they undergo, that must be found the 
definite grounds on which, and standards by which, to 
make a critical estimate of the movements and propa« 
gjndas that are now most in evidence and most in 
vogue. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION INIMICAL TO 

DEMOCRACY. 

The Respective Merits and Demerits of a Free, and of a Re- 
stricted National Status or System, Economic, Social, and 
Political— The Economic Type determines the Social and 
Political Type of National Organization — Independent 
Modes of Livelihood, not Great National Wealth, the 
Real Basis of Democratic Government — Reasons why 
Economic Concentration is Inimical to a Democratic Polit- 
ical System — How an Economically-Dominant Class works 
Destruction to Democratic Government — How an Econom- 
ically Subordinate Closs works Destruction to Democratic 
Government — Destructive Influence on Democracy of Eco- 
nomic Warfare between Undemocratic Classes — Political 
Effects of Land Distribution — The Advantages of Economic 
Concentration gained only at the Cost of a Decline of 
Democracy, in America. 

Nations and governments and states of society, like 
persons, have the defects as well as the excellencies of 
their qualities. It is one of the great fallacies and 
delusions current at the present time, that under modern 
conditions the same nation may secure and permanently 
assure to itself the peculiar and distinctive advantages of 
two radically different states of society and forms of 
government, free from the inherent disadvantages or 
drawbacks of either. In this chapter the nature of the 
two contrasted national systems — the free or democratic 
and the restricted or despotic — ^and the necessary antag- 
onism between them in their most dbtinctive character- 

90 
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istics, will first be briefly set forth, in a general way ; and 
then the special grounds of incompatibility of economic 
concentration with political freedom will be considered 
more at length. In the next chapter proof will be given 
that economic concentration has, as its natural and 
necessary social concomitant, the greatest evil of civiliza- 
tion, namely, social degradation and poverty for large 
components of population. And in the chapter following, 
it will be shown that directly-acting artificial causes or 
agencies, which are commonly regarded as being alto- 
gether conservative and improving, have really, when 
very highly developed, an indirect or selective transform- 
ing action on a democratic nation, and a deteriorative 
effect on nations of either type 

The Respective Merits and Demerits of a Free, and of a 
Restricted National Status or System, Economic, 

Social and Political. 

It is the chief boast and recommendation of a broadly 
free or democratic government and state of society that 
under it there is no class and no individual that is 
subject to arbitrary, discriminative, and oppressive rule, 
by the constituted authorities of government. The condi- 
tions are favorable to self-respecting independent man- 
hood in all components of the population. Another merit 
claimed, as of scarcely less importance, is that under 
such conditions no considerable element of the population 
i<% apt to be reduced at any time to a state of extreme 
and degrading privation and wstnt. A democratic society 
is therefore comparatively free from the evils of 
extreme poverty — ^a democratic government relieved of 
the perplexities and burdens of pauperism. But such 
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conditions at the same time preclude the existence orany 
class peculiarily marked by special eminence and 
distinction— of any class the members of which, through 
their exclusive possession and use of accumulated wealth, 
would be able to set for their class, and thus for the 
more public phases of the national life, the highest 
standard of splendor and refinement, as regards the 
artificial material conditions and appliances of civil- 
ization. 
On the other hand, the chief pride of a monarchial or 

aristocratic government and state of society is in those 
piiases or manifestations of the national life that are the 
realization and showing forth, by a restricted class, of 
class eminence, distinction, and dominating power, in 
both the social and the political sphere ; and this on the 
basis of a like domination in the economic sphere, due 
to a concentration of wealth in the hands of such 
restricted class. But the existence of a class, or of 
classes, holding such a position of eminence and domina- 
tion naturally and necessarily has as its correlative the 
existence of large components of the population that are 
markedly lacking in the traits of independent, self-reliant 
manhood — that are servilely subject to the dominant 
class, and liable to be subjected to arbitrary and 
oppressive treatment by the constituted authorities of 
government, or to suffer extreme hardship and want, 
with every depression of economic conditions due to 
natural or other causes — owing to their entire lack of 
independence of position or of independent resources, 
lender such a system, society as a whole is never free 
from the evils of extreme poverty in a very considerable 
part of the population, and government has ever before 
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it, to be in some manner dealt with, the difficult and 
often burdensome problem of pauperism. 

The Economic Type Determines the Social and Political 
Type of National Organisation. 

It is next to be observed that there is an important law 
of unity or homogeneity of type which holds good with 
respect to both these contrasted types of national organ- 
ization, and according to which a nation cannot have one 
type of economic system and at the same time have the 
social and political advantages of the opposite type. 

The rationale of this law is that both social states or 
relations and political institutions are incidents and 
expressions of national character, and national character, 
in its distinctive traits or types, is mainly determined by, 
and in adaptation to, the prevailing economic conditions 
of life. Not only every nation, but every considerable 
and somewhat definitely segregated class within a nation, 
becomes adapted in typical hereditary character, in the 
course of successive generations, to its peculiar economic 
conditions of livelihood — to the conditions of its own 
maintenance and renewal. Indeed, without such adapta- 
tion it would not and could not maintain and renew 
iiself. And both the social system and the form and 
spirit of a nation's government are determined by the 
predominant spirit and forces of the aggregate national 
character as thus shaped in adaptation to the prevailing 
conditions of livelihood — as those forces are brought into 
effective social and political action. 
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Independent Modes of Livelihood, not Great Nationat 
Wealth, the Real Basis of Democratic Government. 

As has already been explained, where the general 
economic conditions in a country are such as favor inde- 
pendent, or independently-associative, modes of liveli- 
hood, for much the greater part or nearly the whole of 
the population, the nation as a whole will — simply by 
selective adaptation to the existing conditions of life — 
b<.* democratic in inborn character, and will therefore 
require and maintain a democratic, or democratic repub- 
lican, form of government. And here it is of the first 
importance clearly to apprehend and always to bear in 
mind the fact, that the economic conditions of life, which 
when widely prevalent thus give rise and support — 
through their determining action on national character — 
to democratic government, are not essentially conditions 
of aggregate material well-being, but conditions of 
individual economic independence, for a politically 
pieponderating part of the nation. 

There is no fallacy more widely prevalent at the 
present day than that by which it is maintained that 
great material resources and accumulated wealth, in a 
nation, are in themselves promotive and conservative of 
democracy. In its more general form this fallacy runs, 
i.-nplicitly and unconsciously if not explicitly, something 
like this : — A democratic political system promotes in and 
assures to a nation every great good. Abundant wealth 
is a great national ^ood. Therefore, the greater the 
growth of wealth under a democratic system, the more 
effectively is democracy attaining its ends, and the more 
securely maintaining and safeguarding itself. 
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In its more specific and concrete form, as applying 
particularly to this country at the present time, the 
argument is that in the ''free" and popular public uses 
to which a considerable part of such abundant wealth 
may be and is applied, especially for the benefit of the 
rapidly growing propertyless, wage-earning, and there- 
fore distinctively dependent and undemocratic classes, 
the most efficacious means are afforded for keeping 
tliose classes contented and orderly, under the present 
democratic political system. In other words, it affords 
the means of bribing such undemocratic elements of 
population into being good democratic citizens. Yet, in 
point of historical fact, a resort to and dependence upon 
this means of preserving a popular system of govern- 
ment has marked the beginning of the downfall of every 
such system that has existed in the past. Under universal 
suffrage such classes merely become the tools of 
unscrupulous individuals in furthering their selfish ends. 

For the two or three generations during which the 
American political system was the most thoroughly and 
genuinely democratic in its workings there was no 
Ci»nsiderable economically-dependent, wage-earning class 
in the country. The citizenship was made up almost 
wholly of classes in positions of independence — of 
farmers tilling their own land, and of small manufac- 
ttiring and mercantile concerns, run — with or without a 
little hired help — by their owners. And it is the prev- 
alence of similar conditions of economic independence 
for a politically preponderating part of their populations 

that has made Switzerland and France, among European 
nations, democratic republics. The basis of democracy 
in those countries is not their economically dependent, 
WLge-eaming classes, but their great numbers of inde* 
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pendent peasant proprietors and owners and operators 
or conductors of small manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments. 

Keasons Why Economic Concentration is Inimical to a 

Democratic Political System. 

Where the prevailing economic conditions in a country 
are favorable to the carrying on of a great part of the 
economic operations of the nation on a large scale, 
with massed capital under centralized control, the estab- 
lishment and growth of organizations fitted for such 
operations affords fields of livelihood for two sub-types 
of national character both of which are in a degree anti- 
democratic in their natural traits and capacities and in 
their political motives and action. One of these sub-types 
IS represented by restricted, economically dominant or 
ccntrolling classes, having the fit natural capacity for 
n'anaging and directing such large operations. The 
other sub-type is represented by large masses of 
cmplovees in positions of subordination to and depend- 
ence upon the dominant classes. 

Neither of these classes is in the full sense independent 
in its operative economical position ; inasmuch as neither 
class could hold its peculiar position — or, indeed, have 
such a position to occupy — except for the existence of 
the other class. And yet as regards their relations to 
each other, in their combined exertions, the employer 
class is by contrast independent, and the employee class 
dependent, in position or action; since the former class 
lias complete and independent control of the capital, and 
of the manner of its use, by which both classes are 
maintained. In fact, it is through ownership, or at least 
control, of the capital used, that the one class controls 
the economic conduct of the other. 
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How an Economically Dominant Class Works 
Destruction to Democratic Government. 

Where there is concentration of wealth in an extreme 
degree, the number of individuals controlling the large 
aggregates of capital must necessarily be comparatively 
small; and therefore, under a broadly popular political 
system, they can have very little influence over legislation 
affecting their special interests, through their votes. 
But men of the type fitted to gain their positions are not 
men at all disposed to neglect any available means of 
promoting their own special interests. And as their 
peculiar power is a money-power, it is that power which 
they rely upon and bring into play in the political field 
to secure legislation that may promote, or to ward off 
legislation that would injure, their special economic 
interests. This power they bring into play to this end 
either in the form of large campaign contributions, 
which directly or indirectly serve to purchase votes for 
the candidates of the party whose professed policy is 
most favorable to their special interests; or in the form 
of bribes to legslators for the control of their votes on 
measures affecting those interests. They are also able 
to employ high and expensive legal ability to devise for 
them questionable methods of evading the laws, or to 
defend them in inequitable practices. Or they may use 
their money in various ways in purchasing more or less 
popular favor. And men of their type are the less likely 
to have scruples against doing these things from the 
fact that their whole ability lies in the direction of 
making, and making advantageous use of, money, — from 
the fact that the whole of their normal or habitual 
intercourse and dealings with other men, or classes in 
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society, are money dealings or transactions. As before 
stated, even their power over their employees is in the 
last resort a money power. 

Now such corrupting use of the money power of this 
class not only brings the popular political system into 
disrepute, but it tends to discredit it entirely, as an 
instrument for the attainment of the ends for which it 
was designed. Even in the absence of such corrupting 
use of money power, the mere growth or existence of 
great inequality of economic and social status is inimical 
to that spirit of equality and independence which is the 
mainstay of a broadly popular political system. And 
when, in addition to this, the body of the nation sees 
their own elected legislators corrupted from their proper 
functions, and justice frustrated, by such uses made of 
the money power of this special class, they lose faith in 
the popular electoral system, and look to other means or 
agencies for protection from this unscrupulous power 
and for the securing of just dealings between classes 
in society. 

How an Bconotnically-Sttbordinate Class Works 
Destruction to Democratic Government. 

In other ways, the political action of an economically- 
subordinate class has a no less positive tendency to 
discredit and destroy a democratic or republican form 
of government. 

Rut the power which this class brings to bear polit- 
ically, in ways tending to break down popular govern- 
ment, is of quite a different character from that of an 
economically-dominant class. Its purely political power 
lies wholly in its numbers, as voters. By ignoring the 
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broader issues which divide the great political parties, 
and which have to do with the general public welfare, 
tliey are often able, by the balance of voting power 
which they hold, to control legislators and legislatures 
so far as to secure special legislation granting privileges 
and immunities to themselves as a class, or to bosses 
who get control of their votes, at the expense of the 
rights and interests of the unorganized general public 
The effect is to weaken and discredit the popular system, 
by such perversion of it to undemocratic and — so far as 
it goes — to non-conservative uses and control. For any 
class naturally fitted for economic subordination can 
only be fit for political subordination ; and in a broadly- 
democratic constitutional system of government there is 
properly no place for political subordination. 

In old countries such classes will be politically 
controlled in some part by hereditary governing classes, 
but mainly by political leaders arising in their own ranks. 
In newer countries they will be almost wholly under the 
control of political bosses. In either case a large propor- 
tion of them are controlled by personal influences and 
pecuniary rewards rather than by political principles of 
general bearing, because naturally unfitted for taking 
general views, or for independent judgment and action, 
in any relation. 

From the political point of view, the essential fact is 
that any class which depends wholly for its livelihood on 
wages received from controlling capitalist employers, 
being naturally adapted to such position of dependence 
and control, will be correspondingly lacking in inde- 
pendent democratic spirit and capacity in its action in 
the political as well as in the economic sphere. Even in 
the absence of any positively constraining or coercive 
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influence, most individuals of the type of character which 
fits them for such economic subordination will naturally 
be disposed to subject themselves in their political action 
to the direction and control of men of the opposite, 
dominating type — if not to the control of their employers, 
or of men of rank, then to that of political bosses, clerical 
mentors, and labor leaders. 

For labor leaders are not to be classed as dependent 
and subordinate wage-earners, from the mere fact that 
they may have once been wage-earners. A large 
proportion of the economic magnates, in this country, 
were at the beginning wage-earners. Labor leaders are 
rather exploiters of and wholesale dealers in labor — 
carrying on their business in the form of "collective 
bargaining" with employers, with respect to the terms on 
which bodies of real wage-earners shall be employed. 
The fact, therefore, that "labor" organizations carry on 
contests with capitalist employers is no proof that the 
great body of wage-earners have that degree of inde- 
pendence of character which is essential to effective 
democratic citizenship. And proof of a lack of democratic 
spirit, not only in wage-earners as a class, but also in 
wage-payers as a class, is constantly afforded in the 
actions of both classes in strike contests. 

The statement that typical wage-earners — those who 
depend exclusively and permanently for a living on 
wages earned in the employ of others, and are naturally 
adapted to that mode of livelihood, — ^are inherently 
undemocratic in characater, from lack of capacity for 
ejther independent or independently-associative manage- 
ment of affairs of any kind requiring forethought and 
judgment, holds generally and substantially true, notwith- 
standing the higher average character and better status 
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cf workers for hire in a new and democratic country, 
like the United States, than in an old and monarchical 
country, like Germany or England. In a new country 
the body of actual wage-earners, as a whole, at any time, 
generally includes a considerable proportion who are not 
typical wage-earners, but are naturally fitted for inde- 
pendent or dominant modes of livelihood; but who take 
advantage of the high wages prevailing to obtain the first 
nucleus of capital with which to start in business on their 
own account. And as regards the typical wage-earners, 
who are not fitted for independent action, the demand for 
labor in a new country is so great as to relieve them 
from so absolute a subjection to their employers as they 
are often forced to submit to in an old country. It was 
one of the maxims of the late Mayor Jones — "Golden 
Rule Jones" — of Toledo, that whoever owns a working- 
man's job owns the man. But this cannot hold true if 
the demand for labor is so great that a man may quit 
the job "owned" by one employer and find another job 
under another employer awaiting him. Whence it follows 
that even typical wage-earners are not so submissive to 
harsh or arbitrary treatment — ^are not, and are not 
required to be, so completely subordinate in position or 
character — in a new country as in an old one. 

This power and disposition to resist oppressive treat- 
ment by their employers, is one qualification for true 
democratic citizenship; but it is more a negative than 
a positive one. The more essential qualification consists 
in that independence in character and capacity, in the 
positive sense, which fits the individual successfully to 
initiate and pursue an independent, self-managing and 
self-governing mode of livelihood. The man whose 
fitness for economic freedom is limited to his ability and 
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readiness to choose between different economic misters, 
cannot be expected to show, and as a matter of fact does 
cot show, any more fitness for political freedom than is 
implied in his ability and readiness to choose between 
different political bosses. 

Where, in representative government, workingmen 
fc rm so large a part of the electorate as to be in position 
to have a determining influence, through their votes, on 
legislation and administration, it is a matter of much 
moment to the nation whether they cast their votes for 
men of broad political ability, appearing as variants of 
the more general dominant types— large land-holders, or 
industrial or commercial magnates,--or for labor lead- 
ers — ^men who have only a s]>ecial dominance in the labor- 
ing class. The former, being men of large and more or 
less general affairs in the private sphere, are fitted and 
disposed to take more comprehensive views, and a more 
conservative course, in the management of public affairs, 
tlian labor leaders, whose whole life purpose has been the 
advancement of the special, narrow and subordinate 
interests of their class, and who go from labor councils 
to legislative halls instructed to continue to devote them- 
solves to that purpose as legislators. 

The election of late of so large a number of "labor" 
members to the British Parliament has generally been 
hailed as a great stride toward a purely democratic form 
of government in that country. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the spirit and action of the British labor party are 
not democratic — that party does not seek a betterment 
of the status of its members by legislation which will 
apply to the whole nation or whole people alike ; — ^but that 
prsty is oligarchical, in that it seeks to better the status 
of its members through legislation that is for their special 
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benefit, and even at the expense of others than its 
niembers. And if, as some predict, the labor party should 
be able at no distant day to elect and control a majority 
of the members of Parliament, the government would 
thereby become not a genuine democracy but a lower* 
class oligarchy, or proletariocracy — a form of constitu- 
tion of government which has always proved so ineffi- 
cient, so non-conservative, even so destructive of the 
property and personal rights of other classes, as to verge 
upon anarchy, and to speedily call for its suppression 
and replacement, if need be, by the narrowest absolutism 
or a dictatorship. There is, indeed, no rational ground 
for expecting any other outcome to the attainment of 
laboring men to political control. Whatever the draw- 
backs or evils of any narrowly-restricted system of 
government they are not to be obviated — except through 
the destruction for the time of all conservative govern- 
ment — by placing the conduct of public affairs in the 
hands of those who are distinctively an incompetent and 
subordinate class in large private affairs. 

It is this lower-class oligarchy, or proletariocracy, 
that English writers generally miscall "extreme democ- 
racy," and for which, as the bad form of the rule of the 
many, the Greeks had no other name than mob-rule. 

Destructive Influence on Democracy of Economic 
Warfare between Undemocratic Classes. 

In the foregoing, reference has only been made to the 
weakening and destructive influences on a popular 
giwemment which the two undemocratic classes men- 
tioned exert severally, in their more strictly political 
action. But through the strike and lock-out warfaire 
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which is constantly breaking out between these twa 
classes, as a means of settling differences in their 
economic relations to one another, they exert a not less 
important combined destructive influence on popular 
government. For in such contests, the party of the 
striking or locked-out employees, having as their main 
resource the physical strength of numbers, soon resorts 
to acts of destructive violence against property and life, 
which can only be repressed by the armed power of the 
state; that is, by the suspension so far and so long as 
may be necessary, of the ordinary peaceful methods of 
democratic government, and the substitution therefore of 
the methods of military despotism. 

In some of the earlier strike contests in this country, 
state executives expressed reluctance to employing 
armed force to repress violence, as a procedure entirely 
foreign to the genius and spirit of our democratic 
governmental system. Latterly all such scruples have 
disappeared, and such methods are employed without 
spology and without exciting special comment. Thus 
the way is being paved for a general and permanent 
change from government by consent to government by 
force, when conditions may require it. 

Political Effects of Land Distribution. 

No special reference has thus far been made to that 
form of economic concentration which consists in the 
restricted and exclusive ownership of a country's agricul- 
tural lands. But the effects on national character, on the 
sorif^l status of the masses, and on the character of the 
political system, of economic concentration in this field, 
aie not essentially different from its effects in other 
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fit Ids of the general national economy. It was mainly 
this form of economic concentration — ^the concentration 
of the ownership of the land of the country in the hands 
ot the aristocracy and the clerical orders — that was the 
basis of absolutism, with its attendant evils, in France, 
previous to the time of the revolution. G)ncentration of 
land-ownership has been the economic basis of Russian 
artocracy throughout its history. And in England, 
Germany, Austria, and other countries, concentrated 
land-ownership was formerly almost exclusively, and is 
still in great part, the basis of the more or less restricted 
systems of government that have prevailed in those 
countries. The extreme effects of this form of concen- 
tration on the propertyless and dependent classes appear 
in the character and status of the serf. 

This is a form of concentration, which — aside from 
the status of the former slave-owning planters— has not 
yet become at all widely prevalent in this country; 
though there is a distinct tendency in that direction. It 
is mainly this fact that, in a country whose economic 
resources are so largely agricultural, much the greater 
part of the land is still held in small and in moderate- 
sized farms, by owners and tillers of independent 
economic status, together with the further fact that so 
large and important a contingent of the present popula- 
tion of most cities and towns has been directly drawn 
from this source, that has, so far, in a measure saved the 
national situation, regarded from the point of view of 
tlie maintenance of democracy. 
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The Advantages of Economic Concentration Gained 
Only at the Cost of a Decline of Democracy, 

in America. 

A nation cannot have at once the merits of a demo- 
cratic, and those of a restricted, constitution or system- 
economic, social and political. This follows both from 
the nature of the differences, as they have now been 
explained, between these two types of national constitu- 
tion, and as an induction from the facts of general history. 
It receives further confirmation from changes now going 
on in this country. 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
European writers, after visiting this country, took every 
occasion to point out and enlarge upon the crudeness of 
American life and civilization — its lack of finish, refine* 
ment, or distinction. Such Americans as had acquired 
some wealth were said to have been so completely 
absorbed in making money that they had not learned 
how to use it. 

In the making of money and the development and 
perfecting of the means for doing so, favored by the 
natural resources of the country, Americans have, in 
these latter times, been successful beyond any precedent 
in the history of the human race; while some of them 
have at the same time bent their energies to showing 
that at least a part of the citizens of a republic need not 
be behind the select few in a monarchy in the way of 
surrounding themselves with material luxuries and the 
embellishments of art. In priding themselves on their 
achievements in this latter line, Americans seem also to 
pride themselves that, under our highly perfect political 
system, and with the American genius for doing things, 
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they have demonstrated their ability to carry water on 
both shoulders — to have at the same time all the essential 
advantages of democracy and all the peculiar advantages 
of monarchy. For the moment there may be a partial — 
but only a partial — realization of the advantages of both 
sy&tems; though even such union of only partially 
realized advantages of the two diverse systems is a 
transitional state of things which cannot last. As a 
nation, we cannot have, at the same time and in fullest 
measure, the benefits of one type of economic and social 
system — that in which there is a concentration of great 
wealth in the hands of a restricted and distinctively 
wealthy class — and those of an opposite type of national 
character and political system. 

It is only necessary to bear in mind or recall the fact 
that in this country the early and middle parts of the 
last century were an era of panegyrics of the "plain 
people," as the predominating power in the nation and 
mainstay of our free institutions, to see that the later 
gain in material luxury and refinement is not without its 
loss. It may already be said that the national stage is 
no longer the scene of public action of a plain and 
homogeneous body of citizens on a democratic footing 
of approximate equality, but is occupied by highly 
differentiated and undemocratic economic and political 
types. In conspicuous evidence on that stage are, 
constantly, the owners and controllers of vast aggrega- 
tions of capital; intermittently, organized masses of 
v/orkingmen in their recurring conflicts with massed 
capital; and, either constantly or periodically, profes- 
sional manipulators of political power, who, facing both 
ways, look to the "plain people" and the workingmcn 
for elective votes, and to the capitalist corporations for 
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pecuniary rewards for special favors done. The "plain** 
democratic people are not in view; their voice is little 
heard ; their silent vote is almost their only participation 
in the national drama. 

The general political ambitions, motives, and pcli'.*ies 
of the nation have indeed undergone of late years a great 
and striking change. Those aims and objects which 
pertain more peculiarly to a broadly democratic social 
state and political order have been to a great extent 
superseded by those that are distinctive of a restricted 
or monarchial social state and political order. Such new 
aims and objects are, as regards internal relations, the 
determination of the due obligations of the rich to the 
poor, and, reciprocally, the inculcation of a becomingly 
thankful spirit or feeling on the part of the public 
generally in its dependence upon and subjection to the 
growing "beneficent" domination of the wealthy; and, 
as regards external or international relations, an 
absorbing ambition for world prestige, through distant 
conquest and prominent participation in "world politics." 
And it is not unimportant to note that the high estimate 
now placed on international or world prestige, and the 
efforts to promote it, indicate and involve a concentration 
of more or less irresponsible political power, which 
strictly corresponds to the growing concentration of 
would-be irresponsible economic power in the hands of 
the wealthy within the nation itself. In fact, under the 
modifying or transforming effects on the national char- 
acter of concentrated wealth, the government, in its 
actual workings, has already undergone, to a degree, 
perversion from the genuinely democratic character, and 
become either restricted and irresponsible boss rule, or 
legitimately constituted government in which the personal 
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prestige of the individual at the administrative head of 
federal, state, or municipal system has inordinate weight 
and influence as compared with really democratic 
methods and principles. 

And if we are not yet so greatly afflicted with the 
evils of hopeless poverty, social degradation, and 
pauperism, as some other "advanced" nations, it is only 
because the great natural resources of this new count; y 
are not yet entirely appropriated and brought under 
restricted control. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE INSEPARABLE GROWTH OF MASSED WEALTH 

AND MASSED POVERTY. 

The Evils of Social Degradation, Poverty and Pauperism, Con- 
stant and Inevitable Consequences of the Concentration of 
Wealth — Proofs Afforded by Present Conditions in England 
and Germany — The True Rationale of the Evils of Poverty 
and Pauperism. 

Those who deprecate the growing concentration of 
wealth in this country, and the consequences of it, some- 
times describe the change that is taking place as one in 
which the rich are growing richer and the poor growing 
poorer. This, the optimistic defenders of present 
tendencies hasten to deny, and in opposition maintain 
ttiat if all are not growing rich together, the vast wealth 
accumulating in the hands of a few is in no part acquired 
at the expense of the many, but is so much clear gain 
which their enterprise has added to the aggregate of 
national wealth, and which inures to the benefit of alL 
It is pointed out that common workingmen of today 
may obtain and enjoy many things that were not within 
the reach even of the wealthy half a century or a century 
ago; that the extensive — almost universal — modem use 
of labor-saving power and machinery has lightened the 
burden of toil for all physical workers ; that the hours of 
labor have been reduced and the conditions of labor 
improved; that in thb country no artificial barriers in 
110 
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the way of hereditary privileges obstruct the way o( 
advancement of the poorest individual who possesses 
natural ability; and that almost unlimited provision is 
made for the betterment of the condition of the poor 
by the founding of public institutions, for their general 
education and practical training, and to afford them 
means of recreation. 

The Evils of Social Degredation, Poverty and Pauper^ 

ism. Constant and Inevitable Consequences of 

the Concentration of Wealth. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all such modem resources 
and improvements, it is a general economic and social 
law of all periods of history, and one which remains true 
today, that the concentration of a large part of the 
wealth of a nation in the hands of comparatively small 
classes of individuals, involves as its immediate concom- 
itant, in old countries, and as its certain consequences 
in the course of time, in new countries, the existence of 
a large percentage element of population in a state of 
social degradation, and in that extreme poverty which 
verges on utter destitution and want ; and this, no matter 
how great the aggregate national wealth, and the 
atggregate capacity for wealth production, may be. 

In nearly all latter-day consideration of the great 
evils of poverty and social degradation, the subject is 
treated almost exclusively from what is regarded as the 
••practical" point of view. The aim or motive is to find 
some efficient "remedy" for the evils, either in special 
legislation, or in some improved scheme of social better- 
n^ent. In either case the assumption is that human 
beings may be so regenerated or made over in character 
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as to work a radical change in their social status, by the 
direct modifying action of mere artificial agencies and 
influences; and that, too, in face of the very economic 
conditions of life that have brought into existence and 
sustain the distinctively poor classes. 

In a larger view it would seem more practical first to 
seek to explain adequately the existence of such classes. 
A rationale of the fact that great and concentrated 
wealth has so constantly as its shadow destitution, degra- 
dation and misery, in large masses of population, will at 
least indicate definitely toward what end present move- 
ment in this country is tending, whether or not it 
discloses any means of arresting the movement. 

We will first briefly notice evidences to be found in 
present-day national life, that, as a matter of fact, massed 
wealth, regardless of how great and abundant that wealth 
may be, actually does have as its concomitant massed 
poverty. Then from both ancient and modern instances 
it will be shown, on well-grounded principles, that there 
is a natural and inseparable casual connection between 
massed wealth and massed poverty. 

Proofs Afforded by Present Conditions in 
England and Germany. 

Striking confirmation of the foregoing statement is 
afforded in recent and existing economic and social 
conditions in the two leading nations in wealth and 
wealth-production of Europe — England and Germany. 
Especially «m England is the evil of a great poverty- 
stricken class always conspicuously and insistently in 
evidence. 
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Mainly owing to her favored insular situation^ 
England — or Great Britain — secured a long lead of all 
other nations in the development and application of the 
modern system of industry and commerce, by the use 
of large accumulations of capital. She maintained the 
lead for nearly a century, growing more rapidly in 
wealth than any other nation. But owing to the large 
scale on which the most of the economic operations by 
which the wealth has been produced have been carried 
on, it has been in great part concentrated, in the process 
of accumulation, in the hands of classes comparatively 
small in numbers. And throughout that long period of 
national prosperity, Britain has been constantly afflicted 
with the evils of poverty and pauperism — evils which, 
under the economic conditions, have increased rather 
than diminished, with the increase of the national wealth. 
The persistence and growth of these evils have not been 
due to lack of efforts to abate them. In no country has 
the subject been more agitated and discussed and in 
none has there been more liberal provision made for the 
betterment of the condition of the poor. The lightening 
of labor by improved methods and machinery has had no 
permanent effect; popularizing political reforms have 
had none. At no time has the distress among the poor 
been greater and the prospect for the future more hope- 
less than within very recent years; and this in spite of 
the fact that the trade of Great Britain has for the time 
been greatly surpassing all previous records. As lately 
as 1005, newspaper reports described existing conditions 
tinder such headings as these : — 
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Many Beggars Haunt London — Ap^Uing Conditions of 
the Poorer Classes — Thoroughfares Swarm 

with Mendicants. 

Queen's Gift to the Poor — Appealing to the Empire for 
Relief — Alexandra Heads the List with $10,000. 

London Poor Desperate — Women see Mr. [Premier^ 
Balfour— Threaten Bloodshed if Suffering 

is not Relieved. 

On the occasion of the appeal to the Premier, 
November 6, 1905 — 

The Marsellaise was heard as the procession advanced, 
perhaps the first tiire it was ever heard under such cir- 
cumstances in the streets of London. 

Only thirty of the women were admitted to see Mr. 
Balfour. The Prime Minister was sympathetic. He 
acknowledged that the evil was real, but he had little to 
suggest in the way of alleviation except an expression of 
hope that nublic charity would come to the aid of the 
tinemployed. 

A mass-meeting was held to receive the report of the 
delegation. 

The meeting unanimously adopted a resolution to 
continue the fight for employment. It broke up amid 
uproarious scenes and the singing of the Marsellaise. 

Writing of the actual "starvation and destitution" of 
the unemployed London poor, the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune said : — 

The borough authorities, the overseers of the poor 
rate and the parish workers throughout the metropolis 
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agree that the misery among the lower classes is 
appalling and has not been paralleled during recent 
years. Estimates of the number of the unemployed in 
London are untrustworthy, for Mr. Charles Booth has 
not attempted to g^ve one, and he is the only competent 
investigator of metropolitan poverty, but it cannot be 
doubted that tens of thousands are underfed and starving 
in the capital of the empire. 

When it is remembered that the "empire" of which 
this IS the capital is one of the most pretentious — one of 
the greatest, so far as greatness depends on the concen- 
tration of vast wealth and power in a comparatively few 
hands — that the world has ever seen; and that London 
has been for a century the richest city, and virtually the 
financial capital, of the world, we have impressive 
evidence that greatness of this kind has as its price the 
greatest evil of civilized human society — the existence in 
a chronic state of misery and want of large masses of 
population. For under the conditions the evil is chronic, 
though the distress is not always so great. In 1892, Mr. 
Charles Booth, the investigator above referred to, 
published a book on "Pauperism and the Endowment 
of Old Age," in which he showed that over 30 per cent, 
of the population of London lives constantly in a state 
of poverty that verges on want, and on incomes that 
will not provide sufficient food properly to maintain 
their strength as workers. He expressed at the same 
time the opinion that other English cities were in like 
plight — a surmise that has since been proved to be correct 
in the case of York by Mr. B. Seebom Rountree in his 
book— "Poverty : A Study of Town Life," 1901. 

Germany's rise to eminence as an industrial and 
commercial nation has been much more recent. The 
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growth of that country's wealth and capacity for wealth- 
production, within the last half-century, has been one 
of the marvels of the times. But there, too, the new 
economic system is one of concentration — one in which 
economic operations are carried on mainly on the large 
scale, under the management and control of a restricted 
capitalist class, into whose hands the great bulk of the 
newly-acquired wealth has gone. And the result has 
been a proportionate growth of the poverty-stricken 
element of the population, rather than any tendency to 
its elimination and the freeing of the nation of the evils 
of poverty and pauperism. A full generation of such 
extraordinary industrial and commercial prosperity, in 
the form of concentration that the activity and growth 
have taken, has merely added to the national field for, and 
therefore the aggregate of, the poor and naturally de- 
pendent elements of the population. 
Says von Schierbrand: — 

The German workman is not so strong physically as 
the American. This is constitutional and largely hered- 
itary. He himself is underfed, and his whole race, his 

forefathers before him The German workman 

lacks initiative and inventiveness. Hardly one German 
workman to ten English and fifty Americans ever takes 
out a patent or is credited with important inventions or 
improvements in the machinery or tools he handles. The 
contrast between him and the American is particularly 
strong.* 

In this last statement we have indicated a distinct 
lack, in the German workman, of the most essential 
natural qualification for democratic citizenship, namely, 
independent initiative and self-reliant resourcefulness. 



♦Wolf von Schierbrand, "German/', igo2, p. 175. 
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In Germany, moreover, some of the great "pro- 
gressive" employers have, with the hearty approval of 
the Kaiser, instituted and maintained a system of the 
most arbitrary and oppressive rule over their employees, 
in private and political, as well as economic matters. 
According to the same very competent authority (id., 
p. 90)— 

Nowhere else in modem times are the relations 
between employer and employed so unsatisfactory. 
Crste spirit is nowhere else so strong. That fair measure 
of manly independence exacted by the worker and 
accorded by the wage-giver in other countries is as yet 
not the German workingman's. He is still looked upon 
as the serf, the "thing" of the man whose bread he eats, 
and the treatment he receives is, leaving exceptions out 
of the calculation, on a par with this low estimate in 
which he is held. The Kaiser's intimate adviser and 
friend for many years, the late Baron Stumm, a multi- 
millionaire and owner of huge iron, steel and coal inter- 
e*its in the Saar district, was a man who embodied to the 
full this type of German employer. His sway over his 
army of 25,000 workmen was not only autocratic but 
tyrannical as well. He was inexorable in the demands 
he made upon every fiber of his "hands." He allowed 
ro strikes, of course; no representations by his men 
about any unjust overseer or foreman, no complaint 
about anything whatever. He allowed no newspapers 
except those approved by him in the homes of his men. 
He dictated to them whom they were to vote for at 
elections. He discharged and blacklisted any man who 
dared disobey him in the slightest. In short, he played 
liigh-handed omnipotence in the large district he ruled 
absolutely (a district popularly known as "Saarabia"), 
about as sternly as it is at all given to man to do. And 
this man was after the Kaiser's own heart, and his 
methods, condemned even by nine-tenths of the unpro- 
gressive employers in the empire, found the Kaiser's 
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enthusiastic endorsement on numerous occasions. His 
case was an extreme one, it is true, but in the main the 
principle he unflinchingly stood for, that of absolute 
non-interference by the employee, is to this day the 
ruling one in Germany. On the other hand, constant 
interference by the employer in the private affairs of his 
men is not only held permissible but praiseworthy, and 
public opinion supports this view. The toiler of the 
wage-earning classes, in other words, is to this day 
looked upon in Germany as a being deficient in sense 
to the degree necessitating constant surveillance. He is, 
as a rule, treated harshly, often brutally and cruelly. 
Nobody makes it his business (always excepting the 
Socialist party) to enforce his rights as an adult and 
thinking fellow-creature, and as a fellow-citizen protected 
b}' the same constitution which confers similar rights 
upon the other classes of the population. 

Another writer finds in such economic concentration, 
and resulting position of domination of a plutocratic 
class, the inciting causes of German socialism : — 

It is well known that Social Democracy in all countries, 
as its name indicates, aims in the first place at social and 
economic reform. It starts from the point of view that 
economic development, the substitution of machinery 
for hand implements, and the supplanting of small 
industries by gigantic industrial combinations, deprive 
the worker in an ever-increasing degree of the essential 
means of production, thereby converting him into a 
possessionless proletarian, and that the means of produc- 
tion are becoming the exclusive nossession of a compar- 
atively small number of capitalis^ts, who consequently 
monopolize all the advantages, which the gigantic increase 
ill the productive capacity of human effort has brought 
about. Thus, according to the Social Democrats, capital 
is master of all the springs of life, and lays a yoke on 
the working classes in particular, and the whole popula- 
tion in general, which ever becomes more and more 
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unbearable. The masses, as their insieht into the general 
trend of affairs develops, become daily more and more 
conscious of the contrast between the exploiter and the 
explointed, and in all countries with an industrial devel- 
opment society is divided into two hostile camps, which 
wage war on each other with ever-increasing bitterness.* 

The foregoing pictures of modem "progressive" 
industrialism in Germany may well be recommended to 
the thoughtful consideration of those who think they 
see in the growth of a similar system in this country — 
in the piling up of national wealth in the hands of a 
plutocratic class, through cheap production in, and 
monopolistic control of industry by, mammoth estab- 
lishment — a system peculiarly adapted to uplift and 
permanently democratize the toiling, wage-earning, 
masses of men. 

And in Germany, as in England, the persistence of so 
large an element of population in so low an estate is not 
due to lack of attention to the matter on the part of 
workers for social betterment, and, especially, on the 
part of the government. Von Schierbrand (p. 174) cites 
as a partial offset to the advantage the German employer 
has, as compared with the American, in the low wages 
he pays — "the obligatory contributions he has to pay 
toward the invalid, sick, and old-age relief for his 
employees, and the premiums he has to pay on the 
accident insurance policies, and for pensions granted 
widows and orphans of men who lost their lives in his 
service." And the general scheme which Germany has 
devised and put into practice for dealing with mendicants 

^" 111 ^— I ■ I ■ ■ 

♦"The Social Democracy in Germany". By Georg von Vollmar 
(Member of the German Reichstag). National Review, for 
Deiiember 1903. 
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and vagrants, is regarded by other countries as a model 
of poor-law legislation. 

The True Rationale of the Evils of Poverty and 

Pauperism. 

It is a common view that where there are rich and 
poor classes, the low estate of the poor is due simply to 
unjust and oppressive treatment of them on the part of 
the rich. The more fundamental fact is apt to be over- 
looked that if it were not for the existence of distinctively 
rich classes whose members own and control conserved 
and massed wealth, and so use that wealth as to afford 
employment and therefore the means of support — "the 
conditions of existence** — of those having no property 
and lacking the capacity to conserve and manage 
property, no distinctively poor class could exist. The 
distinctively poor — the classes so large a percentage of 
whose members verge on want — are always wholly 
dependent classes: they have no independent means of 
maintenance — no resources of livelihood except as they 
are employed by those who have accumulated and 
conserved capital. Not only is this their economic 
position, but as a class or type they are selectively 
adapted in inborn character to this position of depend- 
ence. They are therefore naturally lacking in providence 
and forethought with respect to all matters that may 
affect their permanent well-being, or the well-being of 
their progeny. 

Such has been the type of character of dependent 
classes in all ages; and statements made by a modem 
historian regarding the "improvidence" and lack of self- 
restraint and forethought of dependent classes in ancient 
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Egypt, afford a clue to the reason of existence in any age 
of these classes, wherever there is concentrated or 
restricted ownership of the national wealth. At the 
period referred to, all the tillable land of Egypt, which 
was almost the exclusive source of the national wealthy 
was owned by the state, or the governing classes; and 
taxes in kind were levied upon the actual tillers so great 
in amount as to leave them only the barest means of 
subsistence. Under such a status or system not only 
the tillers of the soil but all other classes of the popula- 
tion, excepting the ruling classes, were absolutely 
dependent upon the latter for their subsistence. And, 
writing of the mode of life and the character of those 
dependent classes, Maspero has said: — 

Workmen, fellahin, employees, small townsfolk, aU 
lived from hand to mouth in the Egypt of the Pharoahs. 
Pay-days were almost everywhere days of rejoicing and 
extra eating ; no one spared either the grain, oil, or beer 
of the treasury, and copious feasting continued unspar- 
ingly as long as anything was left of their wages. As 
their resources were almost always exhausted before 
the day of distribution once more came 'round, beggary 
succeeded to fullness of living, and a part of the 
population was literally starving for several days. . . . 

Their improvidence, like their cheerfulness, was per- 
haps an innate trait in the national character : it was cer- 
tainly fostered and developed by the system of govern- 
ment adopted by Eg^pt from the earliest times. fThat 
system, however, was "adopted" and maintained only as 
the natural and fit political expression and outworkings 
of the system of economic dominance and control by 
restricted classes that was early established and ever 
afterward maintained in the country.] What incentive 
was there for a man of the people to calculate his 
resources and to lav up for the future, when he knew 
that his wife, his children, his cattle, his goods, all that 
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belonged to him, and himself to boot, might be carried 
off at any moment, without his having the right or the 
power to resent it? He was bom, he lived, and he died 
m the possession of his master. . . . Whatever he 
might enjoy today, would his master allow him posses- 
sion of it tomorrow? ... He therefore concen- 
tiated his mind and energies on the present moment, to 
make the most of it as of almost the only thing which 
belonged to him : he left to his master the task of antici- 
pating and providing for the future.* 

In the last sentence is indicated the essential and 
fundamental fact, namely, that such improvident 
classes — classes naturally so lacking in self-restraint and 
forethought — could not exist — could not maintain and 
perpetuate their types — but for the existence of a dom- 
inant class having control of the country's resources 
and so employing them as to afford the means of 
subsistence— to "provide for the future" — of such improv- 
ident classes. The existence of so much poverty and 
social degradation in the country was not due, funda- 
mentally, to oppressive restraints put upon the lower 
classes by the governing classes, thus preventing them 
from rising to a higher and better estate; for they 
kcked the natural fitness for a higher estate. It was 
due to the provision, by the governing classes, of the fit 
conditions of existence, on a general or national scale, 
for other classes typically and naturally so greatly 
lacking in providence and forethought — in the capacity 
for independent, self-sustaining modes of livelihood. As 
products of the pre^mling system, the poor and improve 
ident were in their low estate, not from being artificially 
pressed down, but from being naturally and selectively 

^Maspero, "The Dawn of Civilization,'' Eng. Trans., 1901, p. 343. 
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bred dawn, to thai estate. And being thus natural 
products of the system of restricted control of the 
country's wealth, no artificial measures or means could 
avail, under that system, to raise them from their Iqw 
estate, and free the country of the evil of wide-spread 
poverty and degradation. 

The results of recent investigations into the causes 
of poverty in England, go to show that the above state- 
ments hold true of all countries and times. As will be 
seen there is substantially an exact agreement between 
the diagnosis of the evil in present-day England,, and 
that given by Maspero for ancient Egypt. The case for 
England is summarily presented in the following quota- 
tion from an editorial article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 26, 1904, on "The Charity Organization Society and 
the Unemployed," reviewing "the Report of the Special 
Committee appointed by the Council of the Charity 
Organization Society to consider the measures adopted 
last winter for the relief of the unemployed and for 
meeting unusual distress." 

"It is evident," says the Report, "that pauperism in 
many unions has increased in the last decade with great 
rapidity, and that not in difficult years only but 
continuouslv . . . paup'^nsm and vasfrancy l-'^ve 
grown with the accommodation pr vi 'ed for pupers 
and vagrants." Nor is this change due only to accifl^ntal 
or temporary causes. No doubt such causes exist. There 
are periodic fallings off in trade, and consequent want of 
work for those who would do it if it were there to be 
done. In the unskilled trades little or no provision is 
made to meet this periodic want of work. "A very small 
minority belonof to friendly societies." The explanation 
of this happy-gro-luckv disposition is to be found in the 
character of the family earnings (or the family econ- 
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omy). In good times the man is in work, and his wages 
go to provide necessaries. The wife and children in 
many cases are also in work, and what they make goes 
to provide additional food and clothing — not infre- 
quently, it is to be feared, additional beer. When the 
man is out of work, the wife and children can still get 
employment, and the money they bring home now for a 
time keeps the family from starvation, and in many 
cases makes the husband more indifferent to getting 
work. "A feeble and dependent spirit seems to be 
prevalent, as if it was not the duty of people to provide 
for themselves and help themselves, but to live according 
to their desires, in the assurance that the State, or the 
municipality, or the Poor Law, or the Voluntary Asso- 
ciations, will pull them through." We have no wish to 
judge this temper harshly. To prefer being supported 
by others to supporting yourself is common enough in 
classes where there is infinitely less excuse for it than in 
unskilled laborers. But the fact that a disposition is' 
natural or even excusable, is nothing to the purpose. 
Whether those whose conduct it governs deserve much 
or little blame does not make the fact that they are 
governed by it less disastrous to themselves, or less 
inconvenient to the community. 

Regarding this statement, it is to be noted, first, that 
the existence of large classes marked by "a feeble and 
dependent spirit," is only a natural consequence, and a 
measure, of the extent to which conditions of life to 
which this type is specially adapted have been established 
and maintained, under a general system of industrial 
concentration; and, secondly, that the various agencies 
named, which are designed to relieve distress among 
those classes, and elevate their character, only increase 
the amount of distress calling for relief, and further 
lower their character. The facts show indisputably that 
the wide-spread improvidence and poverty are natural 
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ard inevitable consequences of the system of concen- 
tration. 

A like explanation applies to the low economic, social, 
and civil status of German workingmen. So long as, 
and to the extent to which, captains of industry in that 
country provide the conditions of livelihood to which 
men of the type that Baron Stumm so vigorously ruled 
arc plainly adapted, that type will maintain and 
perpetuate itself as a large clement of the population. 

The rapid rate at which men of this type have been 
massed together in great establishments in Germany, is 
to be explained partly by the fact that such masses were 
recruited, not alone from Germany, but also from 
surrounding countries. 

There were years of late when the number of 
foreigners immigrating to Germany — Poles, Russians, 
Austrians, and Italians — was far greater than the 
number of her own sons seeking foreign shores.* 

But there is another and more general reason for the 
rapid increase of dependent, wage-earning classes, 
wherever the conditions of existence of such classes 
become widely prevalent. As already shown, wage- 
earning classes taken in the aggregate are markedly 
kcking in forethought and care for the future; and, as 
in other things, this disposition naturally shows itself 
in the family relation — in the production of children. 
Those whose position does not give them any control 
over the sources of their own subsistence, and who, as 
adapted in inborn character to that position, fail to show 
prudence and foresight with respect to their own future 
welfare — leaving to "their masters the task of antici- 

♦Von Schierbrand, "Germany," 1902, p. 154. 
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pating and providing for the future" — will naturally 
show as marked a lack of prudence and foresight with 
respect to the future of their children. And in such lack 
of proper prudential restraints the rate of increase will 
be determined almost wholly by the conditions of the 
moment, and by natural impulse and passions. Or, they 
will be influenced in this matter more by the early 
prospect of turning their children to account as aids in 
their own support, than by considerations of the ulterior 
status of the children. There is therefore always a 
natural tendency toward a redundancy of the purely 
wage-earning population — toward an increase of their 
numbers in excess of the extent of the fields of 
dependent modes of livelihood that are available to 
them. 

This in itself tends, through competition, to reduce 
the least capable individuals to a state of extreme poverty 
and want, yet the pressure of extreme poverty and want 
does not tend to counteract this tendency, by eliminating 
the least capable elements from the wage-earning classes, 
and that for two reasons. First, lack of care and fore- 
thought regarding the future of the children they may 

bring into the world is apt to be the greatest in the least 
capable and most extremely dependent individuals or 

elements of the wage-earning classes — as shown in the 

case of the English poor; and therefore the highest rate 

of renewal or increase by births is apt to be among such 

least capable elements of those classes. Secondly, this 

underlying body of incapacity and extreme poverty is 

constantly recruited by the natural variations which 

itttzHtably occur among the more capable elements, of 

the wage-earning classes, in the process of renewal by 

births from one generation to another. 
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This last fact is one the full recognition of which is 
CI extreme importance to an adequate understanding of 
the relations, as of cause and effect, between concen- 
tration of wealth, and wide-spread poverty, in a nation. 
With its due recognition it becomes evident that wher- 
ever, and so long as, there is a large purely wage-earning 
population there will inevitably be a numerous poverty- 
stricken element of population— an element that will 
suffer greater or less hardship, according as the condi- 
tions of life in the country are more or less hard for 
those who are comparatively incapable and are destitute. 
For, as has been shown, the normal or average standard 
of -capacity, for providence, care and forethought, for 
the entire body of the distinctively wage-earning and 
therefore dependent classes, is a very low standard. 
Hence the amount of variation in these respects that 
naturally and normally occurs in the process of renewal, 
for that part of the variation which is downward, as 
regards inborn capacity, will constantly carry a consid^ 
erable percentage below the line of minimum capacity 
requisite for keeping above destitution. 

It logically and naturally follows that all paternalistic 
schemes for keeping the entire body of wage-earners in 
a state of well-being— even though such schemes be so 
^'wisely" devised as to help only the "deserving," must 
necessarily prove — as they actually do prove — to be futile 
and delusive. Whoever takes part in developing and 
establishing a general system of economic concentra- 
tion — an Andrew Carnegie no less than a Baron 
Stumm — takes part in inducting into the national life 
the evils of what may be called massed poverty. Such 
evils are not at all offset or mitigfated by such great 
p<*cuniary "benefactions" to the public as those of Mr. 
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Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller. Such public gifts only 
extend and make more general the conditions of life 
which foster the growth of the classes of dependent type 
or character — a large percentage of the members of 
which by natural variation, inevitably fall below that 
standard of capacity which is necessary to keep individuals 
of this type above object poverty. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MODERN HIGH MATERIAL CONDITIONS AND 
NATIONAL DETERIORATION. 

How Artificial Conditions which abnormally enlarge Individual 
Life indirectly lower National Character— Extreme Com- 
mercialism both Deteriorative and Transformative of Dem- 
ocratic National Character — Extreme Commercialism De- 
teriorative but not markedly Transformative of Qass- 
Constituted National Character — The Misleading Cry of 
"Race Suicide"— The Deteriorative Tendency not to be 
arrested or counteracted by Agitation, Preachment or 
"Philanthrophy" — Tendencies to National Deterioration as 
observed in Germany— General and Special Influences 
injuriously affecting British National Character — Growing 
Deteriorative and Reactive Tendencies in the United States. 

It is a general fact or law of the history of civilized 
peoples which is constantly gaining more distinct recog- 
nition, that the standard of capacity for great and 
original achievement, which is always high under active 
economic development and national growth, declines with 
the culmination of that development in an excessive 
accumulation of the artificial material appliances of 
civilization, smd a massing of population and wealth in 
cities. 

How Artificial Conditions which Abnormally enlarge 
Individual life Indirectly lower National 

Character. 

A superabundance of the artificial resources of 
civilization no doubt correspondingly enlarges the sphere 

129 
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of individual life, and affords the means of individual 
advancement and improvement — for those individuals 
who have the requisite natural capacity. But such en- 
larged individual life so trenches upon and interferes with 
family life that the indirect and ultimate effect of the 
highly-developed conditions is a running out — a selective 
breeding out — of the naturally superior elements of 
population as compared with the inferior elements; — 
which latter are unaffected by the high conditions 
because incapable of appreciating or individually 
bv-nefitting by them. Under the conditions, those 
individuals who most value the high standard of living 
which is made attainable, and wbo aspire most to a very 
wide sphere of individual life and enjoyment, through 
the utilization of the great and varied facilities afforded 
for culture, travel, and recreation or amusement, will, 
in order to gratify these desires, either not marry at all, 
c* will marry very late and have few if any children;— 
those who do rear families being strongly impelled to 
n-strict them in size to a very few children, in order that 
the latter may be able the more fully to enjoy the same 
^'advantages." 

Such action with respect to marriage and reproduction 
may even come to be regarded as praiseworthy — to be 
claimed and conceded as a mark of superiority; the 
contrary course being regarded as indicating a recreancy 
to the "higher life," and to the highest interests of 
children, and a contentment with narrow, commonplace 
interests, or even a surrender to the lower, animal 
passions. And under the highly-developed conditions of 
life of these latter times there is no alternative for nearly 
ali above a relatively low standard of capacity and 
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ambition but to choose between a restriction of individual 
life or restriction of family life. 

Nature's processes do not change to keep pace with 
mechanical and commercial improvements, or in adapta- 
tion to those improvements and the modified ways of life 
that they entail. The bearing and rearing of children 
13 an office of the first importance to a nation which is 
not in the least simplified, shortened, or lightened by 
any of the means and methods of simplifying and 
cheaoening economic production, of rapidly accumulating 
wealth, or of annihilating time and space in travel and 
int'*rcommunication. This is a matter in which combines 
and svndicates cpn do nothing, in the way of advancing 
a nation to a position of pre-eminence or keeping it in 
such a position, as regards the quantity and quality of 
its production. 

However wonder-inspiring the mechanical and struct- 
ural achievements of the age of steam, of electricity, and 
of steel, in the production of humankind no revolution 
has been or can be wrought by such inorganic agencies. 
No less than in former generations, the bearinqf and 
rearing of a normal family of children still requires an 
exclusive devotion to family and domestic cares of all the 
best years of a woman's life — with those cares made 
heavier and more difficult and exacting, rather than 
h'^hter, by the raised standard of living, and multiplica- 
tion of "improved" household appliances. And now, as 
not in former generations, such devotion involves p^reat 
individual self-sarrifice. For these are cares and duties 
that cannot be adequately fulfilled on parlor cars, on 
ocean liners, or at summer or winter resorts; nor yet in 
theatres, clubs, and public libraries. For most, the 
cares of a normal family involve a somewhat narrow and 
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but little broken restriction of activities and interests to 
m permanent home, and to the family circle and local 
community. And when it is added, that through every 
channel — school, press, and pulpit — all individuals, 
regardless of sex or situation, are urged to make every 
effort and sacrifice to profit to the utmost by the great 
facilities afforded for broader and "higher'' life and 
interests, it is not at all to be wondered at that the most 
gifted and aspiring are showing, under the highest modem 
conditions, a very marked dereliction in the matter of 
contributing their due quota toward the renewal of the 
species. 

Thus not only is it left unduly to the comparatively 
indigent, unintellectual, and unaspiring to perform this 
ofHce, but anything like a following of "nature" in this 
matter is apt to be looked upon as indicative of low 
mental endowments, and to be visited with slighting and 
opprobious comment. The producer of well-bom chil- 
dren, if not positively dishonored, receives no such meed 
of honor as is accorded the would-be "uplifter" of the 
growing masses of low-born and poorly-born children of 
others — the offspring of classes that are coming more 
and more to constitute, distinctively and by contrast, 
producers of children — a modem proletariat. 

That this state of sentiment is due to the much vaunted 
material, mechanical, and economic "progress" that has 
been made in recent times — as that has affected modes 
and conditions of individual and family life — is shown 
by the fact that no such invidious distinction was made 
two or three generations ago. Then it was among the 
most capable and intelligent that the largest families 
might be looked for; and among that class families of 
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five to ten children were then as common as families of 
one to three or four are now. 

In all these phases of the selective deteriorative effects 
on national character of excessive commercialism and 
accumulated wealth, with a correspondingly high and 
complex standard of living, and enlargement of the scope 
of individual life, modern nations are only entering upon 
a repetition of the history of the decline of ancient 
nations. Writing of the time when the Romans had 
secured these ''advantages'' to the fullest, Mommsen 
says : — 

Celibacy and childlessness became more and more 
common, especially among the upper classes. While 
among these marriage had for long been regarded as a 
burden which people took upon themselves at best in the 
public interest, we now encounter even in Cato and those 
who shared Cato's sentiments the maxim to which 
Polybius a century before traced the decay of Halles^ 
that it is the duty of a citizen to keep great wealth 
together and therefore not to beget too many children. 
Where were the times, when the designation "children- 
producer" (proletarian) had been a term of honor for 
the Roman?* 

Thus began in the greatest of ancient empires the 
process of deterioration and decay, at its great center of 
wealth and luxury; its life and greatness being only 
prolonged by the constant influx of people bom and 
reared under the plainer and simpler conditions of life 
tliat much longer persisted in the provinces. In this 
respect, the action of much wealth and a high material 
civilization on modem nations differs essentially only in 
this, that, as a consequence of modem progress in 

^Mommsen, "History of Rome," vol. IV, p. 619. 
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methods of transportation, travel and intercommunica- 
tion, such action extends to all sections and places, and 
the deteriorative effects must therefore be so much the 
more general and rapid. 

It is only because the check on reproduction is selective 
between the naturally superior and inferior elements of 
population that it is deteriorative in its effects. And it 
is sometimes argued that the check to renewal or increase 
id not selective in this sense ; since the same tendency to 
restraint may be observed in the working classes as in 
more highly endowed and educated classes. It is not, 
however, altogether a selection between higher and lower 
classes — so far as classes exist — and tending to the entire 
elimination of the higher classes. It is largely a selection 
within the membership of each class; which tends to 
lower the standard of each class, and thus of the whole 
population. 

This deterioration in native capacity, moreover, is for 
a time concealed. Not only does it take place gradually 
and slowly, but with the advantage of the accumulated 
resources and the perfected appliances and system that 
arc at command, declining ability is for a time able to 
maintain a high rate or standard of effective achieve- 
ment. But in modem as in ancient nations the effect 
must show in time. 

Extreme Commercialism both Deteriorative and Trans- 
formative, of Democratic National Character. 

While this deteriorative selective process may inju- 
riously affect nations under either of the two contrasted 
systems of organization— the democratic, and the 
restricted or monarchical — the process produces some- 
what dissimilar effects in the two cases. 
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In a democratic nation the process has in addition to 
a deteriorative effect a distinctly transformative effect 
on the national character ; — which latter change has as its 
natural and necessary sequence a transformation of the 
political system. With the development of economic 
operations on the large scale, and by the use of great 
masses of capital, there is a selective suppression, or 
breeding out, of so much of the independent democratic 
clement of population, and its replacement by undemo- 
cratic — dominant and subordinate — elements, which are 
unsuited to a democratic mode and form of government 
As this selective transformation of the national character 
proceeds, the government naturally becomes less free and 
representative and more arbitrary and personal, in its 
spirit and workinsrs; and when the transformation has 
gone so far that the undemocratic political forces of the 
nation strongly predominate over the democratic forces, 
the democratic mechanism of government will no longer 
be effective, and a more restricted system will supervene. 
As regards the masses of the population the process of 
change consists in the displacement of the independent 
by the dependent type of character, in adaptation to the 
changed economic conditions of life, as the main fields 
of livelihood come more and more under the restricted 
control of wealthy individuals or large corporations. But 
this change in itself necessarily involves and implies 
general deterioration of national character and capacity; 
since the type thus elimin^^ted is a type of distinctly 
higher grade of native ability than the one by which it is 
mainly replaced. 
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Extreme Commercialism Deteriorative but not Markedly 

Transformative of Class-Constituted 

National Character. 

The indirect, selective effect of excessive commer- 
cialism on an undemocratic nation — on one that is already 
made up of dominant and subordinate elements of popu- 
lation — does not thus involve a transformative change of 
national character; or, at most, not so radical and 
marked a change. There is a selective deterioration 
produced in all classes — tending, however, to the virtual 
suppression of the middle classes, the members of which, 
with their restricted means, and under the burdens of 
taxation, are unable to meet both the demands of the 
enlarged individual life which is open to them, and the 
demands of family life. And this in itself also involves 
and implies a deterioration of national character ; since in 
a nation that comprises upper, middle and lower classes, 
the middle classes are the main sources of the various 
higher forms of ability. The change appears as a general 
national decline — the government becoming at the same 
time less free — ^more absolute and arbitrary — in its spirit 
and workings, but without undergoing revolutionary 
change of form. 

The Misleading Cry of ''Race Suicide." 

Such deteriorative action on national character of 
highly-developed artificial conditions of life has been 
superficially descanted upon and decried as "race 
suicide" — a phrase which entirely misrepresents the 
actual deteriorative process. In this country it cannot 
be a matter of "race suicide/' as there is no American 
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race, aside from the Indians, unless we accord that 
distinction to the Negroes, by virtue of the fact that 
tliey have now perpetuated their stock in this country 
with some degree of purity through a series of genera- 
tions; and it is certainly not the Indians or the Negroes 
that have been especially in view in raising the alarm 
about "race suicide." National deterioration, in general, 
so far as it results from varying rates of reproduction 
rather than from low-grade immigration, is a matter 
of the falling behind in reproduction of the superior 
elements as compared with the inferior elements of popu- 
Lition, of whatever race, nationality, or tongue, and 
whether they have had a long or short lineage in the 
country affected. And deterioration as regards those 
traits of national character which are the basis of demo- 
cratic government results from a falling behind in 
reproduction of the independent as compared with the 
dependent elements of population. It so happens that in 
this country incipient deterioration, both as regards 
general capacity and as regards the trait of democratic 
independence, takes largely the form of a relative falling 
behind in reproduction of those elements of the popula- 
tion that can trace several generations of American 
lineage or ancestry. But this is because the pioneer 
conditions of life called for both high average ability and 
individual independence, in those who settled and devel- 
oped the country; and is not a matter of any particular 
race or orieinal nationality— English, Dutch, Scotch, 
Irish, Swedish, German, or any other. And under the 
changed and still changingf conditions no appeal to senti- 
ments of race, nationality, or prolonged American 
ancestry, can have any remedial effect. 
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The Deteriorative Tendency not to be arrested or 

counteracted by Agitation^ Preachment, 

or ''Philanthropy:' 

In the present treatment of the subject there is no idea 
or purpose of offering a "remedy for the evil"— of 
suggesting, especially, a method of checking the deter- 
iorative and transformative change in the national 
character that is selectively taking place in this country, 
in adaptation to changing economic conditions of life. 
An observer of untoward tendencies in national life may, 
with entire propriety and without giving ground for 
criticism, take cognizance of and deplore, or endeavor to 
explain, the evil of the running out of the higher grades 
of ability and character, under very high artificial condi- 
tions of civilization; or the perversion and decline of 
democracy through the selective elimination of the demo- 
cratic type of character from the population. But any 
attempt to correct the evil by preaching and agitation can 
only seem wise and commendable so long as the subject 
\s dealt with in the most hasty and general way. If the 
attempt is made to interfere in particular cases — to 
regulate the conduct in this matter of individuals 
severally — and that is the only way that regulation could 
be effective — it at once becomes apparent that such 
interference is in the highest degree arrogant and 
impertinent, and must necessarily by futile. For any 
individual, or for government or any other organization, 
to undertake to say that a man shall marry, at what age 
he shall marry, and how many children he shall have, 
would be as intolerable an interference with personal 
liberty as it would be arbitrarily to prescribe the kinds, 
quality, and quantity of food he shall eat, the kind of 
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clothes he shall wear, the sort of house he shall live in, 
tijv number of books he shall buy, the kinds and amounts 
of recreation and amusement he shall indulge in. In fact, 
to direct and control such family **duties" would be in 
effect to determine his manner and standard of living in 
all these and other respects. Under anything like free 
social and political conditions, such matters can only be 
left entirely to the choice of the individuals concerned — 
let the consequences to the nation be what they will 
Self-respect and a spirit of independence cannot be main- 
tained at a high standard in a people by a procedure that 
is in direct conflict with and tends to eradicate these traits 
of character. 

And if exhortation, persuasion, or legal penalties are 
inadmissible as means of correcting this evil tendency, 
who is there that is disposed voluntarily and of their 
own accord to work out a remedy in good faith in the 
only effective manner. The majority of the remedy- 
mongers themselves are really one of the most adversely 
working elements of the social body in its delinquencies 
in this respect, under such conditions as have of late come 
to predominate in this country. If remedies could be 
provided by running to and fro in the land and holding 
public conventions over what are really private matters, 
or by enthusiastic organized "work" in ostensibly 
making over and "uplifting" by artificial means human 
materials that are by nature irredeemably condemned to 
a comparatively low standard of character and capacity — 
then, no doubt, remedies in plenty would be forthcoming. 
But these same remedy-mongers, in their very devotion 
to this futile "work," are working their own effacement 
as one of the higher elements in the composite national 
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character; and thus contribute to the aggravation rather 
than the cure of the evil. 

The fact, however, that there is no resource to look to 
for a remedy does not constitute a valid reason why so 
notoriously enlightened a people should be utterly 
bcnightened and self-deluded in regard to this phase of 
the workings-out of the excessive strife for a high 
standard of civilization in its artificial, material phases — 
to which, it seems, every other consideration has become 
secondary and subordinate. And it certainly is a 
benighted and self-deluded view which regards the 
artificial, material, mechanical resources of the nation, 
v/hich have been so rapidly increasing, and the value and 
efHcacy of which current opinion so greatly magnifies as 
assumed directly-acting improving and uplifting agencies, 
as being at all capable of counteracting the above indi- 
cated indirect or selective deteriorative effects of these 
same agencies on the national character. From the 
nature of the evil, the only means that could have 
corrective effect would be a return to a simpler and 
more democratic economic and social system; and that 
is not only a meaiis which it would be extremely difficult 
if not impossible to carry into effect, but it is a means 
which leading exponents of present national spirit and 
opinion would reject with scorn. 

Tendencies to National Deterioration as observed in 

Germany. 

By no writer has the indirect deteriorative effects on 
national character of much wealth and excessive commer- 
cialism been more understanding^ treated, in its various 
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phases, than by the late Edward von Hartmann, as he has 
witnessed those effects among his own countrymen.* 

He observes that, through the use of coal and 
machinery in production and transportation, with a 
consequent wide extension of commerce, means of "per- 
sonal comfort" and "self-gratification" have been vastly 
increased. Thus "the standard of living of all classes 
has risen remarkably," and the "puritanical simplicity" 
that prevailed among the middle classes two or three 
generations ago has vanished. 

The increasing class of the exceedingly rich finds, in 
the refined products of our time, the means of satisfying 
all its fastidious and delicate tastes. 

And the high standard of luxury thus set by the 
•'moneyed parvenues," excites to emulation, not only the 
members of the middle classes who have not so greatly 
prospered, but also the landed nobility, some members 
of which class in their "desire not to be surpassed in 
hixury," greatly encumber or even sacrifice their estates. 
In consequence — 

The same classes, who, formerly, by spending a less 
hixurious life, had sufficient left to rear a respectably 
large family modestly but well, and could still save up 
for a rainy day, require now, under the new conditions, 
an income of at least eoual value for themselves alone, 
or for a far smaller family. 

These are conditions which affect almost exclusively 
the higher classes; and their effect upon the renewal of 
those classes is shown in "the greater porportion of 

♦Edward von Hartmann, •'The Vital Question of the Family" 
in "The Sexes Compared," 1895. 
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bachelors, the later mean age of marriage, and the 
smaller average number of children falling to the share 
of each household." 

And this reduction — and even tendency to suppression, 
of the family, among the higher classes in Germany, has 
carried with it a change of sentiment with regard to the 
fpmily— or the size of the family — similar to that which 
took place among the Romans. Says this writer : — 

Our ideas on the subject have reached such a degree of 
error and confusion, that che natural number of children 
of a normal marriapre, when the contractine parties are 
ycung and healthful, is considered scandalous bv the 
higher classes, and is looked upon as "canine fertility." 

But as such restraining ideas and motives are but 
little felt among the lowest classes, he exclaims against 
their influence among the higher, as tending to a 
selective lowering of the average standard of national 
character : — 

Is it not shameful that, instead of going beyond their 
due in t^e performance of this civic duty, the higher 
clrsses fall hopelessly below the averaee, and add to the 
other burdens of the working classes that of making up 
for their neglect? In this wav, bv preserving those least 
developed, they are subverting the principle of natural 
selection. 

More accurately, however, there is in this relative 
decline of the higher classes through partial failure to 
reproduce themselves, not a subversion of the principle 
01 natural selection, but such an effect of the controlling 
conditions on the selective process that it tends to deter- 
101 ate rather than to improve the species. Under the 
conditions of life described, such deteriorative selection 
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is quite as ''natural" as improving selection is where the 
conditions favor a higher rate of reproduction among 
the superior than among the inferior elements of popu- 
lation. But it is a selection due simply to civilized man's 
powers of self-restraint, foresight, and choice, with 
respect to the normal performance, or the partial or 
entire non-performance, of the reproductive function, and 
not a life-and-death selection ; — which distinctively 
human selection plays a very important part in human 
history. 

General and Special Influences injuriously Affecting 

British National Character. 

In its originative, developing stages, commerce or 
trade, like all other forms of economic development, 
tends, within ceratin limits, both to raise the average 
standard of national character and capacity, and to 
popularize the political system; and it does so through 
the favorable conditions it affords for the inordinate 
giowth of a highly capable independent or middle-class 
element in the population. Thus the leading part which 
Britain took in carrying both modern industrial methods 
and modem commerce through their more strictly devel- 
opmental stages, afforded for the time the underlying 
conditions for the maintenance of a high average 
standard of national character, and for the popularizing 
reforms which the government underwent in the course 
of the nineteenth century. 

But now for more than a generation past there has 
been no original development of general importance in 
a!:y British economical field; thoup^h the capacity for 
wealth-production, and the amount of accumulated wealth 
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ai command, have gone on increasing. There has thus 
been brought into prominence, latterly, a plutacratic class 
whose members are in position to enjoy large incomes 
without further original enterprise. The result of this, 
and of the production on the large scale of those things 
which pertain to the refinements of life, together with 
the lavish expenditures of sojourning wealthy Americans, 
has been a great rise in the standard of living — for all 
who are ambitious for the higher, broader, and more 
agreeable existence which the highly developed artificial 
appliances of life make possible and absorbingly 
attractive; which immediate result of excessive commer- 
cialism is already having an indirect or selective deter- 
iorative effect on the national character. The scale of 
expenditure, both public and private, has become so high 
as to have a distinct repressive effect on the renewal of 
those capable middle classes, especially, who have long 
been so dominant a factor in the economic and political 
life of the nation. 

In an interview on England's problem of the 
unemployed, Sir Hiram Maxim, after deprecating the 
restrictive effects on workingmen of too narrow special- 
ization in their training, went on to say : 

But much more serious is the fact that there is going 
OTi in both America and England a certain degeneration, 
which is brought about by the fact that we have been 
doing all we can to make it so very expensive for man- 
kind to live that the better classes shrink from marriage, 
and when they do wed they restrict the number of their 
children 

On the other hand the unfit goes on begetting unfit. 
Und^r natural conditions the fittest survive. But it is 
possible, temporarily, to stay the laws of nature, and 
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that is what is being done largely in England at present 
and in a lesser degree in the United States. 

The fit are taxed to support the unfit. The State is 
the sinner, and the sinner has to suffer. Either the 
weakest must perish or they must inevitably in time 
•wamp the empire. 

Those are questions which are confronting Northern 
Europe and the United States. We have got to face 
them, whether we like it or not.— AT^zc; York Herald^ 
Oct. 15, 1905. 

This tendency to British degeneration is generally 
recognized, and has been freely commented upon by 
prominent English medical men and church men. It has 
been observed that— 

The well-to-do decline to burden themselves with large 
families, because they feel that a large family would 
interfere with their social enjoyments. They would incur 
expense in putting many children out in the world, and 
they decline to bring up children to fill places in a lower 
social position, just to benefit future generations in the 
empire. . . . Large families occur not as formerly, 
in districts and among people whose conditions conduce 
to moral and physical health, but among the least 
healthful and desirable sections of the community. . . . 
And apart from the personal appeal which the bishops 
arc making, no really serious remedy has as yet been 
put forward.* 

In forming a just estimate of the whole selective 
deteriorative action of conditions that have for some 
time prevailed in Britain, account must be taken of two 
very important factors which are peculiar to that country. 
One of these is the great and constant draft that is made 
on the higher ability of the nation in a way that is 

^ ■ ■ ■ I ^ 

^London Letter in the New York Evening Post, of May 9, 1904. 
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absolutely adverse to the renewal of the stock, namely, 
for civil and military service in the great tropical 
dependencies of India and Egypt, where English families 
cannot be reared. The other factor is the great decline 
of agriculture in Britain, with not only a relative but an 
absolute decrease of the country's agricultural population. 
This has been and is deleterious in two ways. Firsts 
Britain's world-wide sea-faring has offered unusual 
frcilities for emigration; and a large percentage of the 
most capable and energetic element of the agricultural 
population has gone to newer countries, thus entailing 
an immediate and positive loss of such elements to the 
nation. Secondly, in all countries and all ages city 
populations have only been kept from rapid and extreme 
deterioration by the constant influx of fresh physical and 
mental vitality and vigor from the countr)' ; and Britain'! 
rural population has fallen relatively so far behind as to 
be quite inadequate to the fulfillment of this office with 
respect to the population of the cities. How serious a 
deteriorative effect this and other untoward conditions 
are having on the body of the nation is evidenced in the 
fact that it has been found ''that 60 per cent, of the 
population from which the rank and file of the British 
army is drawn are physically unequal to the demands of 
military life, even in time of peace." 

In the light of this fact, together with the further fact 
already noticed, as shown by Charles Booth and others* 
that 30 per cent, of the population of English cities are 
not as well fed as working animals usually are, the 
pharisaically-philanthropical scheme which was broached 
some years ago of an Anglo-American coalition to "rule 
the world for the good of the world," shows itself to be 
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as ill-conceived as it is chimerical. For the nations 
essaying such a task would not be the least of the 
sufferers from it. Rome ruled the world of its time, and 
has been credited with ruling it to its own good. But 
that rule was at the cost, first, of the political freedom 
and high manhood of the Romans, and later of the life 
of the empire. 

Britain now rules, in a way, a greater part of the world 
and of its population than is ruled by any other nation or 
political power ; but not without serious detriment to the 
British nation itself. Under the conditions which brought 
it about, and by which it is maintained, such world-wide 
dominion is not only having a deteriorative effect on the 
national character, but it is inimical to the highest polit- 
ical and social welfare of the people of the United 
Kingdom. Indeed, there is nothing more striking about 
British political history than the all but interminably 
unsettled state in which questions of vital importance to 
the nation are left, while the government devotes its time 
and attention, largely, to ruling other parts of the world. 
British imperialistic statesmen, who are so solicitous 
about the security of the frontiers of remote dependen- 
cies, and about the feeling in distant colonies toward the 
"mother country," show thereby a very inadequate reali- 
zation of the plain and unvarying teachings of history, 
that empires die at the heart — and thus die from the 
blighting effects upon the ruling nation of that great 
concentration of wealth and power which is the essential 
characteristic of empire. 
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Growing Deteriorative and Reactive Tendencies in the 

United States. 

During the last quarter of a century there has been 
no theme more exultantly dwelt upon by American 
writers on national topics than that of the country's 
marvelously rapid growth in wealth and wealth-producing 
capacity— -the enormous value of its annual production 
and trade, and especially the phenomenal growth of its 
foreign commerce. The prospective attainment of this 
country to pre-eminence in the world's commerce, with 
a correspondingly commanding position as regards polit- 
ical prestige among other nations, has come to be 
regarded very much as the establishment of democratic 
institutions of government was regarded a century and 
a-quarter ago; with the difference that it relates to the 
attainment, in these respects, to a leading position in 
external or international relations, rather than to a 
peculiar internal condition or status. In the case of the 
establishment of democratic government, the ground of 
exultation was that all the evils of great inequality, as 
shown in the Old- World nations, were done away with. 
With respect to American commercial expansion, the 
ground of exultation is that this country will iFrom this 
time on enjoy in fuller measure than any other those 
advantages of accumulated wealth of which there was 
for a time a comparative lack, together with that kind of 
distinction and prestige which comes of accumulated 
wealth. The implicit assumption commonly made is that 
the attainment of these new objects is so much added as 
clear gain to the advantages before secured or made 
effective by a democratic political system. But this is a 
view which actual facts do not at all sustain. The 
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commercial advancement has as its natural concomitant 
an undermining of democracy through the growth of 
extreme inequality of status and corresponding modifica- 
tion of the national character; and is already having also 
a marked selective deteriorative effect on the national 
character. 

The change in both its phases is taking place the more 
rapidly from the fact that a large undemocratic and lower 
element of population, adapted to the system of concen- 
tration, may be so readily and quickly imported from 
other countries. Not less striking than the rapid expan- 
sion of foreign commerce, during the last two or three 
decades, has been the steady decline in the average 
character of the immigration that is pouring into the 
country in a constant flood from European countries. 
Much is said in deprecation of this phase of the country's 
growth; but there is scarcely any recognition at all of 
the direct connection, as of cause and effect, between the 
new economic order of concentration of capital in large 
concerns, with commercial expansion, and the declining 
standard of character of the bulk of the immigration. In 
point of fact, nearly the whole of the low-grade immig^- 
tion of late years has gone into the larger cities, manu- 
facturing centers, and mining regions — into the factories, 
mills, sweatshops, and mines of the country ; — and it has 
come in constantly increasing numbers because it has 
found in the growth of these concerns a constantly 
extending economic field in which low-grade and 
dependent classes could maintain themselves. In other 
words, America, in becoming the industrial and commer- 
cial rival of Great Britain and Germany, is also acquiring 
that which is the greatest reproach and burden to those 
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countries, namely, large aggregations of low-grade, 
dependent, and undemocratic elements of population. In 
taking from Europe the leadership in commerce and in 
those manufacturing industries whose products enter 
kito the world's commerce, this nation is undergoing a 
transformation of character, with a social differentiation 
into controlling and controlled classes, which is rapidly 
approximating it in character and status to European 
nations — to those conditions of national life freedom from 
which has hitherto been the country's peculiar distinction 
and source of national self-gratulation. 

A correlative change of no less importance is the rapid 
relative breeding out of the population of that inde- 
pendent, distinctively and by nature, democratic type, 
which heretofore has predominated; and this, again^ 
because the field of independent economic effort is being 
more and more restricted by concentration of economic 
operations in large concerns with great capital. 

But whatever its drawbacks in these respects, the new 
economic order of concentration, it is said, "has come to 
stay" ; since it has the incontestable advantage of cheap- 
ening production, to the obvious gain— or immediate 
betterment of the material conditions — of all classes. 
Hence this new order is simply to be approved, sustained, 
and made the most of. It would seem, in fact, that the 
present national purpose and programme is for all hands 
to turn to and devote every energy to developing, extend- 
ing, multiplying, and perfecting the material, artificial 
means and facilities for a high standard of living — a 
standard and mode of life that will afford the utmost 
stimulus and gratification, in the way of schooling, travel, 
amusement, recreation, and refined and artistic surround- 
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irgs and dress, of every faculty and ambition of all 
ambitious and capable individuals ; but all this necessarily 
largely at the expense of family life — the avoidance or 
neglect of those fundamental natural offices of renewal 
of the nation's best or most democratic stock, by the 
adequate fulfillment of which alone a high standard of 
democratic national character could be maintained for 
the future. 

In many respects the rapid pace and high pitch at 
which American life has arrived resembles the hurly* 
burly climax of a spectacular play, or of a circus, and 
with a premonition of a like ending — the fall of the 
curtain, or the clearing of the ring, so far as the future of 
the distinctively democratic — what has long been 
regarded as the typically American— element of the 
population is concerned. 

And, as regards resulting political tendencies — ^with the 
great change that has taken place or is still going on, in 
the economic sphere, in the way of the restriction of 
control to classes small in numbers, and centralizing it 
for large territories, it is becoming more and more futile 
to appeal to the old shibboleths of individual independ* 
ence, equality, and local autonomy. The indications are 
that in so far as the new economic system becomes gen- 
eral and permanent, the political system will inevitably 
become more centralized in its workings, and more arbi- 
trary in spirit in its bearings on large masses of the 
population — will undergo a transformation in the direc- 
tion of the supersedence of mere delegated power, 
derived from an independent popular franchise, by 
arbitrary power sustained ultimately by armed force. 
Indeed, in those localities where the new economic system 
of concentration, and the character-constitution of the 
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local population adapted thereto, have become predom- 
inant, the government is already required to take on this 
character at frequent intervals — that is, whenever strike 
contests occur between the proletarian and plutocratic 
components of such a population. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NO PERMANENT MODERN TENDENCY TO EXCLUSIVB 

CLASS GOVERNMENT. 

Senator Beveridge's Warnings against an "Oligarchy of 
Wealth"— The "Interests " superceding the "People" as 
Objects of Legislative Action— What the Undue Political 
Advancement of Special Interests will lead to is Arbitrary 
Personal Government — Reasons why Class Government 
cannot be maintained under Modem Conditions. 

To many of those who seriously consider present-day 
tendencies, two opposite sources of danger seem to 
threaten modem constitutional systems of government 
They both arise from the growth of the modern industrial 
and commercial systems, and the consequent formation 
and growth of two undemocratic classes — one small in 
numbers, but having great power through its control of 
massed capital, the other with little or no capital but 
wielding the power of great numbers. 

In the older countries, the latter danger is already an 
open menace, in the form of distinctively labor-party and 
socialistic political movements. But reasons have already 
been given in a previous chapter why such movements 
can only be destructive, and cannot permanently establish 
a lower-class government; the main reason being that 
among dependent wage-workers is not to be found that 
high order of ability which is requisite to the establish- 
ment and stable, conservative maintenance of government 
of any form. 
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In this country it is the opposite danger which appears 
to have become portentious. Seeing to what extent men 
of great wealth — men owning or controlling great aggre- 
gations of capital — ^are gaining control of the economic 
resources of the country, the question naturally arises— 
Will not men of this class, at no distant day, gain com- 
plete and permanent control of the government, and 
shape its policies to the promotion of their own special 
class interests? — thus practically converting the govern- 
ment from a democracy to a plutocracy? 

Senator Beveridge^s Warnings Against an ''Oligarchy 

of Wealth/* 

In the estimation of Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, 
a man who has had every facility for personally acquaint- 
hig himself with the most important facts immediately 
bearing on this question, such a change is even now 
being rapidly effected.* 

What Senator Beveridge refers to especially is the 
National Government; and of the present trend in that 
he says: — 

The increase of millionaires in American public life 
will, if it continues at the ratio that has been maintained 
for the past decade, soon place the conduct of National 
affairs exclusively in the hands of the vastly rich ; while 
it is now an accepted fact that none but men of great 
fortunes can represent this Republic at the capitals of 
other great nations today. . . . 

If the present tendency goes on it will not be a quarter 
of a century until this government of, by, and for the 

♦"Shall nopf but Millionaires Run the Government?" Albert J. 
Beveridge, United States Senator from Indiana, Appleton's 
Magazine, March, 1907. 
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people will be conducted exclusively by enormously 
wealthy men. 

As regards the personnel of our national government, 
Senator Beveridge refers this trend of affairs to the 
extravagant scale and high cost of living that have come 
to prevail in Washington— due, in his view, to the "crowd- 
ing into public life" of rich men — who naturally set a 
standard and style of living which poor men cannot main- 
tain. Yet he finds that a similar increase in the cost of 
living has taken place in all large cities the country over. 

Senator Beveridge is not prepared to say that if the 
government should pass entirely into the hands of rich 
men, they would not run it well; but he thinks such a 
state of things would be too un-American to be accept- 
able. 

A President, Senate and House composed of rich men 
might run things admirably — I rather think they would. 
But it would be government by an oligarchy of wealth, 
to the exclusion of poor men. Very well! We. do not 
want that sort of thing in America. 

Accordingly Mr. Beveridge arrives at these conclu- 
sions : — 

Decidedly the rich man tOho is not pre-eminent in 
statesmanship must go. Decidedly also the demogague 
n?uSt go. Decidedly something more than millions and 
a purchased reputation on the one hand, and flaming 
appeals to passion and class hatred on the other hand, 
must be required of would-be public men if the Govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people is not be run exclusively 
by Croesus and Jack Cade. 

Certainly if nothing more effective exists or can be 
devised in the way of preventives than Mr. Beveridge is 
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able to discover or suggest, there is little hope of escape 
from some such end as this. What he proposes is that 
"the American people" shall turn their backs, politically^ 
on rich men: — 

So it would seem that the people must make up their 
minds to keep rich men out of public life, except those 
rich men of such extraordinary qualities of statesmanship 
as to make it a national misfortune if prejudice kept 
them from serving the republic May it not be best foifi 
the American people to defeat at the polls and in their 
legislatures vastly wealthy men who have not these distin- 
guishing qualities of statesmanship? 

Notwithstanding "the cost of living everywhere 
throughout the Republic is many hundred per cent, what 
it was a hundred years ago, seventy-five years ago, fifty 
years ago," he sees little good in any attempt to meet the 
situation by increasing the pay of men in public service. 

And yet he would have it become a general practice^ 
in the interest of efficiency, constantly to re-elect the 
same men: — 

If the nation is to be well served, the people must 
choose for public office men naturally gifted in states- 
manship, and then keep them in service practicing the 
profession of public life. 

But where would Senator Beveridgc have these com- 
paratively poor men practice their high profession? By 
his own showing they are, by the high cost of living, 
practically barred out of Washington — the duly prepared 
and proper place for it, as regards national affairs; and 
also by his own showing they could not locate in any 
other city of the country without being obliged to take 
a compromising social position relative to local money 
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magnates, and men getting great incomes in professional, 
mercantile, and other private pursuits. The fact is that 
the idea "that the people must make up their minds" to 
shut rich men out of the positions which Mr. Beveridge 
finds them "crowding into," and that thereby social condi- 
tions in the National Capital shall be brought back to 
their former republican simplicity, is wholly chimerical; 
since the new conditions in Washington are only a some- 
what accentuated reflex of the new conditions throughout 
the nation. 

One of the qualifications for public office in a repre- 
sentative "government of, by, and for the people" is the 
ability to get the office ; and if rich men are seen crowding 
in particular into the United States Senate, it merely 
diows that wealth has become more effective than other 
means or considerations in obtaining that office. 

The interests" superceding the "People" as Objects of 

Legislative Action. 

The fact is — and it is one which there is no good in 
denying or blinking^-that it is becoming more and more 
idle and futile to appeal to the old formula and rallying 
cry of "government of, by, and for the people." What 
the government in its legislative department is now 
becoming, predominantly — what it is required to be in 
adaptation to changed national conditions — is government 
of, by, and for the interests — the interests of capital, the 
interests of labor, the interests of commerce, the interests 
of agriculture, the interests of education, the interests of 
the poor — material interests of all kinds, including the 
interests of the general public as against each special 
iiiterest ; the political interests of the "people," in the old 
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drmocratic sense of the word, being no longer a matter 
that is seriously considered. Even that diversity of 
sectional interests which so often gives rise to important 
political issues, is rapidly disappearing, and the matters 
to be regulated are becoming more and more the diverse 
material interests of the antagonistic economic and social 
classes into which the population is differentiating in all 
parts of the country. 

And is it not perfectly natural — is it not the only 
reasonable thing that can be expected — that, as regards 
their political representation and influence, under a consti- 
tutional system, different interests should have somewhat 
the same relative importance and power in the make-up 
of the legislative branch of the government that they 
have in the general affairs of the nation?— or that any 
class bound together by common interests should make 
the most of any advantage they may gain through organ- 
ized and concentrated action, as against those who lack 
the basis or the facilities for organized action? 

What the Undue Political Advancement of Special 

Interests will lead to is Arbitrary 

Personal Government. 

It by no means follows, however, that the ultimate end 
toward which present movement is tending is the 
"running of the government exclusively by Croesus and 
Jack Cade," or b^ either of them. Translating these 
names as meaning the representatives respectively of the 
plutocratic and proletarian classes, it is no doubt true 
that the spirit of those classes in political action is very 
much the same as in economic action. Economically 
those classes are not only antagonistic to each other — 
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notwithstanding their close association and interdepend- 
ence — but each of them is ever seeking to advance its 
own interests at the expense of the general public outside 
01 those classes. And there is every evidence that so far 
as they are able to gain the power, each of them is dis- 
posed thus to advance its interests by political means as 
well as by economic means. Hence the general problem 
of government in this country is becoming more and more 
one of protecting and conserving the interests of the 
general public as against these two self -aggrandizing 
classes ;— which are special classes economically and 
socially, but general classes in the sense that they have 
grown up, under latter-day economic conditions, in every 
section of the country, and in nearly all forms of economic 
operations. 

But neither the representatives of the special interests 
of capital nor those of the special interests of labor, nor 
the representatives of both interests together, will ever 
run the government, for two reasons. One reason is 
that, inasmuch as they are special interests, neither of 
them alone, would afford an adequate basis of power for 
the government of the whole people in a nation like this ; 
while the fact that they are antagonistic special interests 
would preclude their working harmoniously together m 
any attempt to govern the nation jointly. 

The other reason is that there is no likelihood thai 
either of these interests, or the special representatives of 
either of them— or of both of them — will ever get resJ 
control of the government. As regards the national 
government, both houses of Congress might be largely 
filled with representatives of either of these two classes 
and still the government would not be run by them — 
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because government is not run by legislation. Legislation 
may provide a formal system of agencies, powers, 
machinery and rules of government — which it will or will 
not be possible to make effective, according as it does or 
does not meet existing requirements and capabilities. 
Government is run by the executive, with the aid of the 
judiciary. And if by any chance the representatives of 
either of the special classes mentioned should get tem- 
porary control of both houses of Congress, the probable 
result would be, not a making over and running of the 
government in the interest of that class, but the creation 
ox a situation which would require the representative of 
the whole nation, the executive, virtually to suspend that 
branch of the government and to assume and exercise 
exclusive, arbitrary power, backed by armed force. 

Even now there is a marked general disposition, 
especially among those important elements of population 
that are not organized as special interests, to look to 
some adequate governmental power that is not of or for 
the special interests, for the protection of the rights of 
the general public against the encroachments of the self- 
seeking interests. And the only legitimate governmental 
power that seems at all adequate to this purpose, and 
capable of being brought to bear effectively to this end, 
IS that of the executive. Hence the breaking away of 
voters from their parties, that is, from the leadership 
and policies of the party bosses and machines, which 
have come to be not only the representativse of special 
interests but themselves a species of special interests 
more inimical to the general public than any other. Hence 
the growing dispositon of the more intelligent and 
independent voters, whatever their previous party affilia- 
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tionsy.to look mainly to the respective avowed policies 
and the comparative characters and abilities of the candi- 
dates for chief executive of city, state or nation, as the 
matter of paramount importance in mtmicipal, state or 
national elections. 

Reasons why Class Government cannot be maintained 

under Modern Conditions. 

The economic and social conditions that are essential 
to the formation and maintenance of class government, 
and which existed in earlier times, do not exist today. 
In times when means of manufacturing on a large scale 
were wanting, and those of general communication and 
commercial intercourse were but little developed, and 
when, therefore, the economic system of maintenance of 
every local population was simple and circumscribed, it 
was possible for one or another economic and social 
class to gain political supremacy; and this mainly by 
securing the personal allegiance to its members of the 
members of other classes, in each local community. 

The past course of human history presents two note- 
worthy forms of class government, namely, aristocratic 
and plutocratic class government; each based on its own 
narrow and special economic system. 

Where the economic system was almost exclusively 
agricultural, with no important commercial centers, the 
land-owning aristocracy gained and held political 
supremacy; — as it did in the feudal system. In that 
system each great land-holder, with his personal retinue 
and the tenants and other workers on his estate, formed 
a local community, bound together in all its membership 
by ties of common neighborhood — and thus by social and 
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personal ties — as well as by their common economic 
interests. And the economic head of each such local 
community, was, by virtue of that position, also its 
responsible political head, to whom all its other members 
acknowledged submission and allegiance. And the 
members of the class of great land-holders were not only 
thus able to exercise control of all local affairs, but 
tlirough a hierarchy of fealties they provided so much 
of general government as each country maintained — all 
government, whether local or general, being largely 
personal rather than political in character. 

Where the chief source of maintenance consisted in 
the industries, trade and finance centering in a single, 
favorably-situated city, the government, though some- 
times for brief periods democratic, was more commonly 
plutocratic — political control being in the hands of the 
class of men who owned and controlled the bulk of the 
wealth of the community; as was the case with such 
city-states as Florence, Venice and Genoa. In the case 
of such city-states, also, there were ties of common 
neighborhood, and thus social and personal ties binding 
together all citizens or inhabitants of each city. The 
industries were carried on for the most part as house- 
industries rather than in factories separate from the 
dwellings. Under the conditions then existing each 
member of what came to be a controlling capitalist class 
wuld only gain control of a comparatively small number 
of industrial workers, with whom he came into more or 
less intimate contact, and established personal relations. 
Thus as a class those in control of the accumulated 
capital of the city-community were generally in position 
to assume and maintain civil or political control. 
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But neither the loose, shifting, and territorially ill- 
defined organization called the feudal system, nor that 
narrowly-circumscribed political entity called a city- 
state, constituted a nation, in the modem sense. No 
modem state or nation is based econcxnically almost 
wholly on great landed estates, without manufacturing 
and commercial centers; or consists merely of one such 
center, however important. But a state of the present- 
day type embraces a wide territory including many cities, 
as centers of industry and trade, and comprises various 
great economic fields as the means of the national main- 
tenance — as agriculture, manufacture, mining, trade, 
transportation, finance. And the only government which 
can be effectively maintained under modem conditions is 
one which has its basis of support in all such great 
interests, or in all the great components of population 
which severally maintain themselves in these different 
economic fields— together with those components that are 
engaged in the various forms of professional occupations 
and personal service. The government must either 
represent, in its legislative and administrative organs and 
its executive head, not merely some one, but all such 
components of the body politic — ^which it does as a consti- 
tutional system, under economic development; or if it 
does not formally represent them, it must be in a sense 
apart from, independent of, and above every one of 
them, taken separately, and be able so to command thd 
general forces of the nation as to maintain its supremacy 
over every one of them — ^which is its position as an 
absolute system, under economic fixity. 

Under modem methods of industry and exchange, 
there is a strong tendency in all the great economic fields 
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mentioned, except agriculture, for those engaged therein 
to become differentiated into a dominant class and m 
subordinate class, within each field itself— which separa- 
tion into opposite classes takes place, so to speak, on the 
same principle and the same plane throughout the whole 
industrial and commercial system of the nation. 

Now in all the great economic fields mentioned, except 
agriculture, the capital the exclusive ownerships of which 
gives a comparatively few individuals economic domina- 
tion and control, is fluent capital, and has no persistent 
social or habitation relation to the subordinate masses 
who get their living as employees of the dominant class. 
Hence the dominant few in these fields are both without 
any proper basis for exercising personal control over the 
avil conduct of their subordinates, and are able easily 
to shirk responsibility in this respect. And when any 
very general and serious differences arise between pluto- 
crats and the proletariat in a number or all such economic 
fields, neither of these general and opposing classes is in 
position to assume supreme control. Of the two indis- 
pensible bases or instruments of all governmental 
power — the financial and the physical — the plutocrats are 
alone in possession, and alone have the ability to make 
sustaining use of, the capital which is the financial basis ; 
while the proletariat alone possess that force of great 
numbers which is the physical basis of governmental 
power. Hence when unadjustable differences arise — 
generally between these two undemocratic classes, one 
distinguished as the capitalist, propertied, employer 
class, and the other as the propertyless, employee class — 
the power which will be able to maintain conservative 
and orderly government must be one which is outside of 
and above both. It must be one — ^absolute or despotic 
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in nature — ^which is able so to combine financial 
resources, drawn largely from one of these two classes — 
with physical resources, drawn from whatever sources 
are most available, as to be able to dominate and control 
both these two classes and all other components of the 
nation's population. The governing power must be thus 
apart from all special classes, and have a general basis 
of support in the nation at large, simply because no 
power having a narrow class basis could maintain its 
supremacy. 

Hence, when government of the people fails in this 
country, mainly through the growth of these two undem- 
ocratic classes, there need be no apprehension that 
government by one or the other of these classes will take 
its place. What is to be feared, and as far as possible 
guarded against, is that when a permanent check to 
development takes place, the arbitrary government that 
will be called for will not at first have at its command 
sufficient physical force to prevent the country from 
falling for a time into a state of partial anarchy. 



CHAPTER X. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NOW 
APPROACHING COMPLETION. 

New-Country Development partly Original, partly Reconstruct- 
ive — Improvement of Agricultural Lands — Forests and 
Mines — ^Building of Cities and Towns — Railroads, Tele- 
graphs, and other similar Facilities — Labor-Saving Ma- 
chinery and Manufacturing Plants — Social and Political 
Effects of Check to Development. 

On the view maintained throughout this book, that ihe 
ultimate basis necessary to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a democratic political system is general and 
active economic development, and that when such devel- 
opment ceases democracy inevitably gives place to despot- 
ism, it becomes a matter of much interest to determine 
approximately how soon, in this country, economic 
development will be so far completed that the change to 
comparative fixity will have a pronounced revolutionizing 
effect on the political system. 

The economic history of the country, from the time of 
its first settlement to the present moment, has been so 
nearly an unbroken course of development, and of 
growth in population and wealth, that it has become a sort 
of confirmed habit of thought to imagine the future as 
an indefinite and ever progressing continuation of a 
similar development. But there is really no warrant for 
assuming that development will go on in the future as it 
has gone on up to the present time. Indeed, there is 

1«6 
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every evidence that the national material development, 
in its main factors, is even now verging on the stage of 
completion and cessation. And there is also evidence 
that the initial stage of the consequent political revolution 
has already been entered upon, and that its critical stages 
will not be long deferred. The evidence regarding the 
impending economic change will be set forth in this 
chapter; and in the next the political consequences to 
follow from it will be considered. 

Wew-Country Development partly Original, partly 

Reconstructive, 

In old countries, any great movement of economic 
development is largely — ^we may say almost entirely- 
reconstructive. It consists in the replacing of an old and 
perhaps long established system of national maintenance — 
as regards the methods and means employed in produc- 
tion and exchange — ^by a new and improved system. The 
improved system takes its rise, generally, either through 
the introduction of improved arts from other countries, 
or through those advances in science and in practical 
inventions which give new or increased command over 
natural forces and material resources. 

In a new country like America the development is in 
the first place an original— originating— development ; 
arid this is afterward followed by a greater or less meas- 
ure of reconstructive development. In this case, the re- 
constructive development may also be due partly to the 
introduction of improved arts and to advances in science 
and invention. But, aside from these causes, there is a 
great deal of reconstructive work called for in a new 
country owing to the mere fact of the necessarily crude 
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and temporary character of much of the work done in the 
original development 

Now the original development of a new country is done 
under much freer conditions than the reconstructive 
work that is done later ; it is in much greater measure the 
result of a multitude of independent individual under- 
takings; the reconstructive work being largely achieved 
by corporate undertakings. Hence original economic 
development affords the fittest basis for a purely demo- 
cratic society and government; while reconstructive 
development, taking place as it does under a growing 
economic concentration and consequent division of the 
population into dominant and subordinate classes, tends 
to work a gradual modification of the national character 
and the government from the extremely democratic type 
toward a restricted type. So long as there is plenty of 
work of either kind, however, no acute political crisis 
arises; and, formally, at least, the democratic system 
established under the very free conditions of original 
development is still maintained. It is when the economic 
system begins to assume a final and fixed state, through 
a virtual completion of even reconstructive development, 
with a consequent slackening demand throughout the 
cotmtry for work of this kind, that those economic, social 
and national character changes culminate which necessi- 
tate a revolutionary change in the spirit and workings of 
the government — a practical transformation from consti- 
tutionalism to despotism. 

In order to arrive at something like a definite deter- 
mination of the point or stage of its economic develop- 
ment which the country has now reached, it will be 
necessary to review separately the different factors or 
phases of that development. 
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ImprovemetU of Agricultural Lands. 

The work of appropriating, preparing and putting to 
use the vast areas of improvable land of the country was 
taken up and carried forward by the advancing army of 
pioneers, that, from the time of the first considerable 
settlements on the Atlantic coast, has swept across this 
part of the continent, clearing away its forests, breaking 
up its prairies and establishing farms. This develop- 
ment, which proceeded slowly at first, has, since the 
application of steam power to transportation — by water 
and rail — gone on with an ever accelerated speed; until 
only a comparatively small part of the land immediately 
available for tillage is still untaken. There are yet 
extensive areas both in the Southwest and in the North- 
west. But, judging from the quickness with which the 
large area comprised in the new State of Oklahoma was 
taken up, it is probable that within the next ten years 
practically all that remains that is available for tillage 
will be converted into farms. 

To realize how vast a field for independent enterprise 
has thus been appropriated and brought to a high state 
of development, within a very short period, it is only 
necessary to glance back over the recent history of the 
western half of the country. Sixty years ago it is 
doubtful if all the improved land west of the Mississippi 
would have comprised more than the average amount to 
be found in each one of some dozen or more of the 
twenty-one states which now make up that great section. 

Irrigation, it is true, is adding to the agricultural 
resources of the country; but the comparative increase of 
the country's resources in this manner will not be suffi- 
cient to go more than a small step toward sustaining the 
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rate of development that has been going on for the last 
one or two generations. Prom a recent statement by 
Frederick H, Newell, dire<ttor of the Reclamation Service, 
it appears that — "when all the projects are finished some 
3,000,000 acres will have been reclaimed and put to the 
plow." But this amount, great as it is, will only be 
equivalent to the adding of one fairly good agricultural 
state to the forty-eight states now in the Union. Besides, 
this line of development is not capable of being carried 
on by wholly independent individual enterprise ; but only 
by the aid of the government or of corporations. 

In short, it may fairly be assumed that the amount of 
agricultural development that will take place in the 
country during the next half-century, of the kind that 
has gone on almost exclusively up to this time, will not 
much exceed one-tenth the amount that has taken place 
in the last half-century. It is thus inevitable that there 
must come, almost immediately, a check, amounting to 
little less than a complete arrest, to development, in this 
which is by far the greatest field of the Nation's general 
economic development. And so great a change cannot 
fail to affect profoundly both social conditions and the 
spirit or trend of political action. 

Along with the preparation and use of the soil there 
has been the construction of farm buildings, and other 
improvements — affording a correspondingly large field 
for building operations on the small scale, and thus giving 
opportunity for independent individual enterprise. And 
since in most sections of the country such improvements 
have already taken the form of permanent structures 
replacing pioneer makeshifts, this factor in the national 
development cannot expand, but must rather diminish, 
in the near future. 
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As for the manufacture of farming implements and 
vehicles, small local shops have already almost entirely 
disappeared — run out by the great corporations that have 
been formed in these lines of manufacture. 

Forests and Mines. 

The lumber business, which from the first has been a 
very important industry, has afforded in various sections 
a field suitable for independent enterprise — if not by 
single individuals, at least by small associations of indi- 
viduals. But latterly the tendency has been for this 
business to be monopolized by corporations. At any 
rate, for large sections of the coimtry the original forests 
have been practically used up ; and this whole department 
of the national resources is in the way of being placed 
under strict governmental supervision. 

As regards the natural mineral resources of the 
country — comprising the precious metals, the baser 
metals, coal, oil, gas, salt, clay and stone — the prospecting, 
and the early stages of development, have been accom- 
plished mainly through individual enterprise. But in 
nearly all these branches the opportunities for such 
enterprise are constantly and rapidly becoming more 
restricted ; at least, in competition with the great corpora- 
tions that have been formed by the combination of indi- 
vidual concerns, and which now so largely control the 
hidustries pertaining to these natural products. The 
conditions and the opportunities for original development 
along these lines cannot in the future be anything like 
what they have been in the past. 
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Building of Cities and Taxtms. 

In a country so rapidly growing in population and 
wealth, it has naturally happened that the results of a 
great part of the first building operations in cities and 
towns, and of operations in the way of street-making 
and other public improvements, were only short-lived. 
Not only have reconstructions to meet growing needs 
been required, but they have been required by the 
progress of inventions and of the building arts. It hat 
only been since the adoption of the steel frame in building 
and of the elevator as a means of ascent and descent 
that ordinary city buildings of the larger and more public 
kinds have been erected that may be regarded as being 
permanent. And it was not until electricity found use 
in propelling street cars that street construction and the 
means of urban transit could take a permanent form. But 
in this change, these lines of development have passed 
largely from the hands of individuals to those of corpora- 
tions. And not only that, but during the long periods of 
prosperity which the country has lately experienced all 
cities of importance have supplied themselves well up to 
their present and immediately prospective needs with the 
improved facilities in these and other respects. Taking 
cities and towns the country over, they have largely 
achieved the main framework and body of a permanent 
development. Additions and extensions will be required, 
in buildings, streets, water-systems, sewerage, and so 
forth, but very little systematic reconstruction. 

This statement is applicable not only to business struc- 
tures but to all kinds of public or semi-public buildings 
or structures for whatever purpose: to national and state 
capitols, and other government buildings, to school 
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houses, and colleges and university buildings, to libraries 
and museums, to churches, hospitals, asylums, prisons, to 
hotels and theaters, and even to summer and winter 
resorts. The country has experienced a great building 
era during the last decade of the nineteenth and the first 
decade of the twentieth century, with results that are not 
Kkely to be duplicated within the next half-century, if, 
indeed, within the next century. 

Nor is there reason to expect that new cities of more 
than moderate size and local importance will be built 
All points of much commercial importance are already 
occupied by cities that are well-built and up to date. 

Railroads, Telegraphs, and other Similar Facilities. 

The history of the constructive development of the 
railway system of the country closely parallels that of its 
cities and towns. The first constructions were compara- 
tively cheap and poor; with earth alone as ballast, iron 
rails, and crude rolling-stock. But their building and 
equipment afforded a large and extending field for inde- 
pendent enterprise, resulting in the opening of a great 
number of independent short lines. Of necessity the 
short lines were soon linked together into through lines, 
and gradually separate lines and branches were consoli- 
dated into systems. Meanwhile, radical reconstructions 
and improvements were effected in roads and rolling 
stock, the most important being the introduction of steel 
rails, air-brakes and sleeping cars. These, as perfected 
on the older lines, were adopted at the outset on the 
newer lines of the rapidly extending system of the whole 
country. And thus a vast system of intersectional trans- 
portation facilities has been developed and perfected, 
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which has been carried so far toward completion that it 
is difficult to see how the developmental work of this 
kind that has been accomplished in the last fifty years can 
be duplicated in the next five hundred. Of course it 
can never be duplicated in the future as an original woiic. 
It can only be modified and extended. 

Telegraphs and electric roads have had a similar devel- 
opment to a stage of perfection which would seem to 
make any considerable further development in these 
directions impossible. 

Ldbor-Saving Machinery and Manufacturing Plants, 

In this field a similar development has taken place, 
carrying appliances and processes to a high degree of 
perfection. First, hand-shops; next, numerous inde- 
pendent small factories, with comparatively crude meth- 
ods and machinery. Then improvement, extension, 
combination, consolidation, into the vast and perfectly- 
equipped plants of today. In some lines — as iron and 
steel, and in mining and smelting — ^there has probably 
been greater development and outlay in productive plants 
in the last twenty-five years than there will be in the 
next two hundred and fifty years. This is the more 
likely from the decline already becoming apparent in 
constructive work of all the kinds before mentioned. 

Foreign markets for manufactures may grow to some 
extent, but not sufficiently, in competition with other 
commercial nations, to balance the coming decline in the 
home demand. 

Social and Political Effects of Check to Development. 

The reduced activity in all these lines or fields of devel- 
i ofiment, which must soon become very pronounced, 
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cannot fail to produce profoundly disturbing social and 
political effects. Opportunities for original enterprise, 
already much restricted, will diminish at a greatly accel- 
erated rate. Large contingents of the high-priced 
skilled workmen that have been engaged in develop- 
mental construction will be thrown out of employment, 
and the effect will extend to the allied branches of 
manufacture, trade and transportation. Both the class 
of employers and the class of employees that will be 
thus affected are of energetic roughly-capable types. No 
longer finding the work for which they are fitted, in 
developing the national economic system, they, as well 
as common workmen, will have to seek — with doubtful 
success — for positions of self-support in the developed 
system. And many that are thus affected will be disposed 
to take note with keen dissatisfaction of how things have 
become divided during that development. Added to this 
there will be a necessary scaling down of the standard 
of living of large classes. In a word, free and friendly 
rivalry in the work of development will largely give 
place, for the time, to that agitation and strife over the 
distribution of accumulated wealth which can only be 
prevented from becoming disorderly and destructive by 
the possession and exercise on the part of the govern- 
ment of arbitrary power, and of an adequate controlling 
force. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY TO GIVE PLACE TO A 

MODERNIZED CAESARISM. 

Some Misconceptions and False Assurances— Not primarily m 
Question of National Centralization, but one of the Decline 
of Legislative Bodies and the Attainment of Executives to 
Absolute Power — Causes of the declining Power and Pres- 
tige of American Lawmaking Bodies — Why American Exec- 
utives are "usurping* Law-making Functions — Popular 
Action Discarding Government by Discussion— Party- Disin- 
tegration, and its Rationale — "Popular versus Delegated 
Government" — Different Governmental Means required for 
the Control of Corporations and of Labor Combinations — 
Reasons why Violence in Reaction may be Shor^Lived. 

In predicting that the present constitutional govem- 
ment, in this country, will in the near future be prac- 
tically converted into a modernized, perhaps for a time 
federated, Caesarism, I have not the least desire or 
purpose of thereby sounding an alarm, or producing a 
shock. I simply use the word Caesarism as conveying a 
better idea than any other term would of the nature of 
the transformation that is already definitely begun and 
of what will be its natural and inevitable outcome. 

The changing national conditions that are bringing 
about the political change, not being merely superficial 
and temporary, but fundamental and of a nature to 
endure, any attempt to arrest and reverse the movement 
by an alarm, meant to arouse a saving public opinion, 
would be entirely futile. 
17f 
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As for producing a shock, the great body of the 
American people do not show themselves susceptible of 
being shocked on questions of this kind. In these latter 
days of the all-pervading omnipotence of transient and 
•uperficial public opinion, no serious observation regard- 
ing any social or political tendency or movement is 
accorded much attention, until the movement has become 
8C pronounced and evident that any wayfarer, though not 
a wise man, cannot fail to perceive it. And after it has 
become thus manifest, it is apt to be treated as though 
it was the only thing that could have been expected from 
the first. A public that could outdo monarchies in the 
ardor with which it took up imperialism, in the sense of 
establishing arbitrary rule over other countries, and 
which can look on without the least tremor while its rate 
of divorce mounts up to a high percentage of the rate 
of marriage — a condition never before paralleled except 
under the empire of the Caesars — is practically impervi- 
ous to shock on any matter of political or social principle. 
Besides, it has become accustomed and inured, during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, to all sorts of plans and 
proposals purposely to revolutionize and reconstruct the 
social and political systems. 

While there is no doubt a growing recognition of the 
fact that our long-extolled three-branched, balanced 
system of government is showing signs of losing its 
balance, what seems to be wholly lacking is a true concep- 
tion or understanding of the reasons of this change, and 
therefore any well-grounded opinion as to whether the 
change is of an incidental and transient, or of a perma- 
nent character. My main purpose in this chapter, there- 
fore, is to throw some decisive light on the nature and 
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causes of this incipient revolution; — such light as will 
make it fairly understandable, and at the same time make 
it evident that it is not merely a temporary aberration in 
the workings of democratically-representative govern- 
ment. In doing this I shall be merely applying to a 
particular case, and carrying out into greater detail, 
principles which have already been set forth in a general 
way, mainly in Chapter IV. and Chapter VI. 

However, as a preparatory step to this end it may be 
well first to review briefly some of the widely-held 
grounds of faith or assurance regarding the future of our 
popular political system that have at least a semi-rational 
basis, or that rest on a confusion of ideas. 

SofM Misconceptions and False Assurances. 

In the first place, the American people need have no 
fears at all that whatever change takes place in the spirit 
and workings of their government, will be a change 
forced upon them by anyone, a change made against their 
will. It may be a change which will be strenuously 
opposed by certain elements of the population ; but it will 
bo one which is demanded and sustained by the nation at 
a whole — if not in its present character, in the modified 
character it will have as each step or stage in the political 
transformation is consummated. When conditions arise 
calling for the exercise of arbitrary, absolute rule, there 
will no doubt be individuals forthcoming who will seek 
the positions whence that rule must be exercised; but 
they will take those positions, not as usurpers, but in 
response to a general demand. 

In the next place, it is important to bear in mind that 
the decline of democratic institutions does not mean 
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immediate or coincident decline in national greatness. 
The end of genuine democratic government in the United 
States would not by any means be the end of the world — 
nor even the end of the nation's greatness in wealth and 
population. Autocratic government would supervene, 
and the nation would go on. Autocratic government is 
already making distinct initial steps in supplanting pop- 
ular government, but still the nation goes on and with 
great eclat and self-gratulation. 

At least two writers of the old school, competent 
authorities on matters of this kind, namely, Gibbon and 
Sismondi, have designated the age of the Antoines, 138 
to 180, A. D., as the time when the Roman Empire 
attained its maximum of power, population, wealth and 
civilization.* The battle of Pharsalus, in which Julius 
Caesar defeated Pompey in rivalry for supreme power, 
is commonly and rightly taken as marking the final 
downfall of the republic and establishment of the despotic 
empire. Now, that battle occurred in 48 B. C, that is 
186 years before the beginning, and 228 years before 
the end, of the above-designated age or period. This is 
of course no gauge, but only an indication and illustration 
of the fact that a great nation may go on prospering, and 
in some ways increasing in greatness, after its free insti- 
tutions have, under changed conditions, lost their 
efficiency. There is no reason why this country should 
not do likewise ; but for just how long a time cannot be 
definitely told, and is not here material. On this point 
it is to be remembered, however, that all phases of 
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national change are gone through much more rapidly in 
this era of time - annihilating, distance - destroying 
improvements than they were in ancient times. 

Again, it is a common fallacy that these same modem 
improvements or advantages tend to safeguard and 
conserve the popular political system. It is pointed out 
that, as a result of our wonderful modem progress, many 
things that were formerly the luxuries of the rich arc 
now brought within the reach of the multitude ; and thus 
former hardships and causes of discontent are removed. 
Af. applying to this country, arguments of this kind seem 
very specious at a time when the fullest benefits of 
accumulated wealth are being enjoyed, while the nation 
has not yet undergone great change in political character 
and spirit. But the insecurity of free institutions is not 
a matter of hard or rude material conditions of life ; else 
our free institutions would never have been established. 
1 he real effect which these modern improvements have is 
to hasten the political transformation ; since they increase 
and enlarge the fields of operation of dominant individ- 
uals, combinations or classes, and thus the elimination of 
the independent constituents of the population. 

Some years ago, the contention was seriously made by 
an educated American of national repute that in view 
of the great development and concentration of modem 
advantages in American cities, together with the concen- 
tration in the cities of the highest ability of the nation, it 
would fall to the cities to work out a scheme for the 
further perfecting and the perpetuation of our popular 
institutions. But, as a matter of fact, throughout human 
history great cities have been characteristic of nations 
under despotic rule. The extreme examples are "Egypt, 
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Babylonia and Assyria. Gibbon states that — "Under the 
reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia alone contained 
five hundred populous cities, enriched with all the gifts 
of nature and adorned with all the refinements of art."* 
And in this respect the European part of the empire was 
scarcely if at all behind the Oriental part. Then, as 
regards our own experience, it is but a simple statement 
of fact to say that it is the cities and the undemocratic 
elements of city populations that have been the great 
and growing menace to American democracy, for the last 
half-century or more; and it is in them that there has 
been the greatest perversion of the democratic system to 
a practical local system of despotic boss rule. 

In a more general way, there is much talk of the 
future of democracy depending on its capacity to solve 
the political and social problems which have arisen under 
later modern conditions. But there are really no problems 
to solve that are new in principle. They are only practical 
problems of adapting the nature and mode of application 
of the powers of government to the changing economic 
and social relations and character-constitution of the 
country's population. These problems are not properly 
constructive, regenerative or saving, from the viewpoint 
of democratic progress. They are reconstructive, trans- 
formative of the character of the governmental system. 
They are not entirely new problems, but problems that 
have been "solved" over and over by other nations in 
different ages, when economic conditions and consequent 
national character-constitution have become such as to 
require a change from a free to an arbitrary system of 
government. Here the point to be borne in mind is that 
no really new solution of such problems is to be looked 

♦Gibbon "The Roman Empire/' vol. I, p. 278. 
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for — that whoever conies forward with ostensible new 
solutions is lacking in sound knowledge and judgment 
on the subject, and is to be mistrusted as a misleading 
would-be leader. 

As a special evidence — to some — that all is secure, it is 
said that the world is constantly growing better and not 
worse. But moral considerations do not determine organic 
political questions or changes. There are moral issues 
constantly arising under every form of government; and 
moral standards or codes differ in free and in despotic 
nations. But political revolutions are always the 
workings-out of political causes and forces. The political 
system always takes the form that can be most effectively 
maintained as a regulative governing system, under the 
existing conditions and character of the nation's political 
forces. And the whole question therefore is as to 
whether or not the national character is undergoing such 
transformation — in adaptation to changing conditions of 
maintenance — in those traits of character that have to do 
with governmental relations, both private and public, as 
will in time render the nation as a whole unfit for the 
longer maintenance of free institutions, and call for 
arbitrary government as the only kind that can be effect- 
ively maintained. 

We come finally to the two assumed grounds of assur- 
ance which have been longest relied upon, and which have 
commonly been regarded in this country as being all but 
axiomatic; one pertaining to the human side and the 
other to the institutional side of the popular system. 
One of these assumptions or maxims is that no natiop 
that has succeeded in gaining popular liberty and estab- 
lishing a democratic system of government, and has 
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enjoyed the benefits resulting therefrom, will ever 
surrender that liberty and that system of government 
without striving to the utmost — ^to the death, if need be- 
to maintain them. The other assumption is that constitu- 
tional government is intrinsically so far superior to^ 
more advanced and more efficient than — arbitrary indi- 
vidual rule, that when once established, in a highly 
civilized nation, it will maintain itself in perpetuity, as 
against arbitrary rule, through the sheer force of its 
superiority. Both these maxims, precepts or assumptions 
have long been appealed to and relied upon — by implica- 
tion if not expressly — ^as guaranteeing the perpetuity of 
the American Republic. Yet they are relied upon in the 
face of all the facts of history in proof of their essential 
falsity; both are maintained by the most superficial and 
short-sighted fallacies; and both betray a profound 
ignorance of the causes by which forms of government 
and changes from one form to another are determined. 

As regards the first one — that a nation that has made 
great efforts and sacrifices to gain popular liberty will 
not without great resistance and sacrifices surrender 
that liberty — it would have some basis of truth if a 
nation were an unchanging entity, or comprised through- 
out its existence the same component individuals. But 
in point of fact a nation undergoes three complete 
removals and renewals of its native component individuals 
in the course of a single century. And, as life tables 
show that in each generation much more than half the 
nctural reproductive capacity of an ordinary population is 
suppressed, each of these renewals is selective, in adapta- 
tion to existing or changing economic and social condi- 
tions; while the added results of immigration or 
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emigration, or both — also selective — ^may cause its 
character-composition to change still more rapidly. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the natural course of the 
life of a nation to prevent the national character from 
undergoing a complete selective transformation, as to its 
predominant inborn traits, in the course of a single 
century, or even in less than that time; either a trans- 
formation from a type marked by a strong and unyielding 
spirit of liberty to a type marked by a submissive accept- 
ance of arbitrary rule, or a transformation of the opposite 
kind. In fact, the history of every republic of the past, 
in its rise and decline, affords illustrations of changes of 
both kinds ; though in different instances the time through 
which the transformative change has extended has 
varied. In this country at the present time the trans- 
formation of the national character which is under way 
is that which prepares for and presages the surrender of 
representative popular rule and the acceptance of central- 
ized restricted and arbitrary rule. 

As regards the second of the two maxims or assump- 
tions above stated as being fallacious, the relation or 
difference between constitutional government and 
arbitrary government by an individual ruler, is not one 
of inherent superiority and inferiority, but one which 
has its origin, basis, and rationale in different states of 
the economic systems of different countries, or of the 
economic system of the same country at different periods 
in its history. As shown in preceding chapters, constitu- 
tional government requires as its basis, and is required 
b), a general state of economic development; while 
despotic government requires as its basis, and is required 
by, a general state of approximate economic fixity. And 
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it is simply because of the fact that this country is rapidly 
approaching that stage in its history when economic 
development will practically cease, and the economic 
system become substantially fixed in its character, 
methods and resources, that the prediction can be made 
with certainty that within the near future the political 
change expressed in the title of this chapter will take 
place. 

Not Primarily a Question of National Centralisation, 

but One of the Decline of Legislative Bodies and 

the Attainment of Executives to Absolute Power. 

The impending change is not one which will necessarily 
and to a like degree change the relations of the national 
government to the state governments. Much less is 
there reason for anticipating, for a long time, anything 
like a complete suppression or abolition of the state 
governments ; though they will no doubt in some respects 
become increasingly subordinate to the national govern- 
ment, as time goes on. The change which is already 
inaugurated, and which will go on until the political 
system is practically revolutionized, is one by which the 
legislative branch will be more and more subordinated to 
the executive branch, in both national and state govern- 
ments, until the executive incumbents, each in his proper 
sphere, exercise virtually supreme arbitrary power. The 
change, in its present initial phase, or so far as it has 
yet gone, is a change — as regards the most important 
measures — from what may be called broadly-develop- 
mental legislation to administrative legislation — from 
legislation which formulates the legal or civil relations 
between new or changing constituents of the growing 
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and developing economic, social and civil system, to 
legislation which provides effective instruments and 
methods of having existing laws and obligations to the 
public duly observed; — from legislation effected to meet 
new conditions in the community or state, to legislation 
effected at the demand and in accordance with the 
recommendations of chief executives to meet require- 
ments of efficient administration. And this change is one 
which not only involves a subordination, in increasing 
degree, of the law-making bodies to the executives, but 
one which portends a permanent decline of the legislative 
office, as the demand for new legislation of any kind 
declines, with the completion of national development, 
and as the administrative needs of the developed legal 
system are adequately met. 

The main demand for or need of greater and more 
arbitrary administrative power, on the part of national 
and state executives, is in dealing with powerful economic 
combinations, general in their scope, which from the point 
of view of equity and of democratic representative 
government, constantly tend to be a law unto themselves, 
in their action in disregard of the rights and interests of 
the people at large; or which control legislation and 
corrupt administration, in their own interest as against 
the general public interest. And, for reasons directly to 
be given, our present bodies of constitutional or repre- 
sentative law-makers are not fitted for this work. 

This is a revolution of a nature to be effected by 
stages. 

First, comes a long period of agitation, and futile legis- 
lation by the prescribed and constitutional methods, 
purporting to control by legislative action alone the two 
anti-democratic, in certain ways anti-public-welfare. 
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organized classes that have risen to power under the 
protection of the state. 

Next, when it is thus demonstrated that elected legis- 
latures will not meet the requirements of government in 
this respect — will not or cannot supply the needed and fit 
administrative machinery for controlling or regulating 
the action of these organizations— executives who have 
the requisite ability are sought for to take up the task of 
supplying this want. 

As regards one of the two classes of organizations thus 
calling for more efficient regulation, namely, the great 
cc»rporations, prescribed regulations and new instruments 
of regulation meet with only legal and not with physical 
resistance. And thus far it is in legally providing the 
necessary administrative instrumentalities for effectively 
regulating the conduct of corporations that new executive 
powers have been assumed and are being exercised. 

But there is still another stage or phase of the revolu- 
tion to be achieved by executive action. A form of 
massed and organized if not corporate power, which has 
long been a disturbing and at times lawless force in the 
nation, namely, that of the labor organizations, is 
preparing to establish a political basis on which to act in 
its seeking for special privileges and immunities. And 
before it is brought to submit finally to proper govern- 
mental control there is very sure to be occasion for the 
exercise of military force, on a larger scale than has yet 
been required, in the suppression of its violations of the 
rights of person and property. For it is an organization 
which shows itself not to be duly amenable to ordinary 
legal agencies and procedures. And with the permanent 
meeting of this demand, on the part of executives, the 
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revolution from free govemment by discussion to 
arbitrary government by force will be practically con- 
summated. 

Causes of the Declining Power and Prestige of American 

Law-making Bodies. 

That American constitutional law-making bodies — ^the 
United States Congress and the state legislatures — ^are 
declining in power and prestige, relative to the national 
and state executives, there can be no question. It is 
important to distinguish clearly two causes of this 
decline. 

First. As the development of the country has gone 
on toward completion these law-making bodies .have 
become more and more representative of organized inter- 
ests, as distinguished from the interest of the general 
unorganized public. And this sort of representation, and 
the methods employed in securing election to such repre- 
sentative positions, are not attractive — are, on the 
contrary, repellant — to men of the highest type from the 
point of view of broad-minded, disinterested, patriotic 
statesmanship. Representatives thus chosen are apt to be 
very capable men — for the kind of electioneering and 
legislative work they are chosen to do. But the kind of 
work they are chosen to do degrades or perverts the 
standard, as estimated on the broader ground just indi- 
cated. There is, therefore, as thus estimated, a positive 
selectively-effected deterioration in the average personnel 
of elected or "representative" legislative bodies as national 
development approaches completion. 

There are several contributory causes or circumstances 
which have each its part in bringing about this change. 
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(1) Under active development, there are so many 
fields and opportunities open to the mass of the better 
flort of citizens in which they may individually employ 
their energies and enterprise to their own liking and 
profit, that they almost entirely neglect their public duties. 
Thus the government is left to fall under the control of 
those self-seeking organizations that can make great 
piofit to themselves out of such control — especially the 
control of those masters of high finance who are adepts 
in getting rights from the public that are of immense 
value for little or nothing, and selling immense quantities 
of what purport to be representations of value to the 
public for many times what they are really worth. 

(2) Representative government, of the modern sort, 
is party government, and party government, in this 
country, has irresistibly taken the form of government by 
party machines. But a party machine is essentially a 
dealing, dickering, trading organization which deals in 
political or governmental favors. It is an organization 
therefore, which, in its spirit, motives, character and 
standards of action, has a very close affinity to the great 
private economic organizations just referred to. In fact, 
gieat corporations and political machines exhibit the 
greatest facility in working harmoniously together to 
their mutual advantage, as against the interests and 
welfare of the general public. 

(3) The members of an organization that is main- 
tained for economic purposes have a great political 
advantage over individuals that are not organized 
economically, in that such organization is permanently 
sustained, independently of political action. It therefore 
always has ready at hand and at command suitable organs 
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or agents to take political action in furtherance of its 
interests. 

(4) Political action that is taken in furtherance of 
economic interests is naturally much less apt to be 
rendered ineffective through dissension and disagreement 
than action taken on more strictly political grounds. 

From its causes as just stated, this perversion of 
the popular system to the end of granting special favors 
and privileges — for a consideration, in money or votes — 
is greatest in those states or sections in which there has 
been the greatest growth of powerful corporations, and 
has extended to the national government in proportion 
as powerful corporations have been brought into working 
relations with the national government. And such 
perversion has extended often to the executive, and to 
a less degree to the judicial departments, as well as to the 
legislative departments of the established system. 

Secondly. When at length the power and practices of 
the gjeat corporations — ^as notably in the cases of the 
great life insurance companies, the traction companies 
of the large cities, in recent cases of railroad exploitation^ 
and some of the manufacturing trusts — ^become so flagrant 
as to threaten the very sovereignty of the constituted 
government, it is found not only that the legislative 
bodies of the country have not in them the ability and 
the inclination to deal radically with the crisis, in the 
way of suitable lawmaking, but it is found that legislative 
bodies of the existing popular type are unfitted by their 
very nature and constitution, to provide the kind of legal 
machinery that the emergency calls for. A legislative 
body comprising a great number of members, each repre- 
senting a different constituency, is a fit body to arriye> 
by discussion and compromise, at laws which will as far 
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as possible promote the common interests and harmonize 
the conflicting interests of those numerous constituencies ; 
at least, so far as the establishment of a maintainable and 
conservative legal status among them is concerned. But, 
as before stated, the legislation required to meet the 
exigencies that have arisen in this country is not of this 
kind. What is called for is legislation which will provide 
more fit and efficient instruments and methods of admin- 
istration to be employed by the executive in curbing the 
power and regulating the action of the great private 
corporations, or other self-seeking combinations, which 
activities are not limited to particular sections. And laws 
which will fully meet these requirements can only be 
constructed when the matter is taken up from the point 
of view, and with direct reference to the experienced 
needs of the executive. It is not a matter to be properly 
dealt with from the point of view of the diverse interests 
of numerous constituencies. 

Why American Executives are "Usurping"' Law-making 

Functions. 

The action of Governor Hughes, of New York, in 
having a Public Utilities bill, and other important bills, 
prepared under his own supervision, and, through an 
appeal to the electorate, practically coercing the legislature 
into enacting them into laws, and a similar action on the 
part of former President Roosevelt and especially by 
President Taft in practically forcing through Congress 
an "administration programme" of legislation, have been 
widely commented upon as "executive law-making," 
**executive initiation in legislation," and even "executive 
usurpation." But the reason of this assumption of active 
legislative functions on the part of state and national 
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executives has not been clearly perceived. It may be 
shown that this new departure on the part of executives 
has direct relation to the stage of national development 
tliat has been reached, and the consequent kind of legisla- 
tion for which there is now the most urgent need. 

The revolution from democracy to despotism — from 
"constitutional*' government to arbitrary personal govern- 
ment — which is in its initial stage in this country at the 
present time, is one in which, as I have said, both the 
National Government and the state governments are 
involved. And, owing to its indicated cause, it is a 
revolution which has been first inaugurated in sections 
where there has been the greatest growth of corporate 
power. It is partly from this fact, and partly from the 
fact that the local situation brought to the front a man 
peculiarly fitted to cope with it, that recent political 
occurrences in New York State are to be regarded as of 
great general significance. 

As Governor Hughes has said, what is required in the 
administrative conduct of government is honesty, impar- 
tiality and efficiency — honesty on the part of public 
officials, impartiality in the regulative application of the 
Jaw, and efficiency of administration — both in the appli- 
cation and enforcement of the law, and in the conduct of 
public business. 

Now admitting that there are abuses of power on the 
part of the trusts, working injustice, inequity, injury to 
the public, and to competitors; evils in the organization, 
firancing and management of many corporations, whether 
they have the scope and power of trusts or not; evils 
arising from lack of adequate means of establishing and 
maintaining just dealings and peaceful relations between 
capital and labor, or of restraining labor in revolt from 
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^^ ^dividual and public rights — ^the question is, 

^535^ ^ these evils to be corrected or removed ? — ^by 

^^rJm y what means, and in what way are real reforms 
^cat iected? This is a question which has extremely 
*^- i.ant bearings on the future of constitutional govern- 
c in this country. Are these evils of kinds which can 
corrected by mere remedial legislation, on the part of 
.e legislative branch of government, state or national? 
Are they not rather of kinds which can only be corrected, 
so far as in the nature of things that is possible, by acts 
of legislation which definitely transfer the dealing with 
these evils from the sphere of legislation to that of admin- 
istration; at the same time granting the executive the 
necessary powers, and providing the executive with the 
suitable agencies and means, for effectively dealing with 
them as administrative matters? Nearly all these evils 
are — on a large and organized scale — simply violations of 
equity as between such organizations and the public, or 
of law and order. Like such violations in dealings 
between individual persons, every such violation is an act 
by an individual concern or organization and is not a 
necessary and general characteristic of the class of con- 
cerns to which it belongs. The proper corrective of the 
evil, in the case of corporations, therefore, is such a super- 
vision of the conduct of such concerns as will prevent as 
far as possible such violations of equity, or of public 
rights; and that, by an administrative instrument of 
government which is clothed with authority to inflict 
exemplary punishment for such violations as it has not 
been able to prevent. And in order that injustice may 
not be done to the interest thus regulated or penalized, 
it is necessary that an investigation by qualified experts 
should be made into all the facts and circumstances of 
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each case, and each case decided on its own merits as 
thus determined. Like other questions of equity, they 
are not capable of being effectively brought under general 
statutory provisions. But unlike the questions of equity 
commonly dealt with in courts of equity, they pertain not 
to property rights — ^an equitable adjustment and protec- 
tion of rights of ownership and use between contending 
parties— but to property management — an equitable regard 
to the rights of the public and to the privileges enjoyed 
in the conduct of a business which unavoidably affects 
the public welfare. And as matters of equitable manage- 
ment they need to be brought under constant and adequate 
governmental supervision. 

As economic development— or general development — 
approaches completion, the demands for legislatioa 
defining legal status rapidly decrease ; while the demands 
on administration rapidly increase, with a corresponding 
increase in the need of efficient and appropriate instru- 
ments and methods of administration. And while the 
executive alone is qualified to judge what will constitute 
efficient instruments of administration, under our consti- 
tutional system the Congress or legislature is the only 
organ having authority to enact that legislation. Hence 
friction and conflict; with the executive of necessity 
interfering more and more in the shaping of legislation. 

With the waning of political principles as issues, and 
the growth of well-organized and powerful special 
interests, legislators come more and more to represent 
those interests; and the power of the state, as against 
their aggressions and in favor of the general good, caa 
only be effectively brought to bear through the executive. 
Accordingly, along with the increasing dearth of political 
issues in this country, of the kinds that are best deak 
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with by popular discussion and ordinary adjustive legis- 
lation, there is manifested a growing demand for fit and 
competent executives to establish and maintain a high 
standard of administration. Moreover, recent experience 
gees to show (1) that as regards both impartial adminis* 
tration and efficient administration there is or has been 
a marked lack of suitable instruments of administration, 
with respect to the most difficult matters to be dealt 
with; and (2) that this need can best be supplied — can 
perhaps only be supplied — through the iniative and 
direction of the executive. Thus a new and rare t)rpe 
of executive is required — at present well exemplified in 
Governor Hughes himself. 

There are many legislative acts which simply prescribe 
what status some newly-arisen factor in the economic, 
social, or civil system shall have under the common law, 
or under existing statutes of general scope. They do not 
involve or prescribe any new methods or agencies of 
administrative or judicial procedure. It is in meeting 
this last requirement that law-making bodies as consti- 
tuted are failing; thus making it imperative that execu- 
tives should assume law-making functions. This, of 
course, throws great responsibility on the executive, 
administrative department of government. But there 
appears to be no way of avoiding this; and the only 
resource is to require of the executive that it shall 
properly meet that responsibility. 

Legal status being established, it becomes a matter of 
legally regulating practices — on the part of the corpora- 
tions — or of providing the proper and adequate adminis- 
trative instruments and methods for doing so. Speaking 
in advocacy of his bill creating the Public Servioe 
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G)inmissions in New York State, Governor Hughes on 
one occasion said : — 

Today the legislatures of our states are flooded with 
special bills aimed at this or that grievance in manage- 
ment. But the legislatures sit only a portion of the year, 
and cannot deal with these matters satisfactorily. Exper- 
ience has shown the advisability of creating a subordinate 
body or commiss^'on with appropriate powers for this 
purpose. 

Now what is the function of such a commission? It 
is an administrative board. The object of its creation 
is to secure the performance of public obligation. The 
legislature may, with its constitutional powers, establish 
standards of service. A railroad corporation, for 
example, is bound to give safe, impartial and adequate 
service for a reasonable charge. It is the function of 
the commission to secure safety, impartiality, adequacy 
of service and reasonable charges — that is, compliance 
with the requirement of the law. For this purpose it 
should have full power to conduct investigations and to 
make whatever orders in relation to operation may be 
necessary to secure proper service upon fair terms and 
without unlawful discriminations. Undoubtedly very 
broad powers are required, reaching the various depart- 
ments of management. But it should be remembered 
they are designed to secure the safety and convenience 
of the public. It is no answer to say that these powers 
may be abused. Every officer of government who has 

fjwer adequate for any purpose may abuse his power, 
he safeguard is found in official responsibility and 
accountability. But the poss'*bility of abuse is no reason 
why powers which in their proper exercise are needed 
for the protection of the public should not be conferred. 

It has been urged that the granting of such broad 
powers is incompatible with the maintenance of the 
freedom of management said to be incident to the 
property rights of the corporations. Such an objection 
has a certain plausibility, but will not stand critical 
examination. The legislature in safeguarding the public 
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interest has the power to require such equipment and 
facilities and such manner of operation as will secure 
good service. It will hardly be claimed that the existence 
of this power is inconsistent with property rights. The 
property of a public service corporation has been 
acquired subject to this power, and the power conferred 
upon the commission is conferred for the purpose of 
securing the performance of obligations to which the 
right of property is subordinate.* 

The distinction here made between legislation which 
merely establishes the legal status of corporations by 
defining their rights and obligations, and legislation 
which provides adequate means for insuring that they do 
not transcend their rights, or repudiate their obligations, 
is one which can only be properly appreciated from the 
point of view of the administrator or executive. The 
ordinary legislator is apt to go on the assumption that 
all laws when once enacted are self-operative; or at 
kast can be made effective through the ordinary methods 
of instituting prosecution of violations, in the courts. 
For single public and overt acts, in violation of law, this 
is sufficient; for secret practices, in violation of law, 
governmental surveillance, and adequate means of 
surveillance, are required. 

Popular Action Discarding Government by Discussion. 

For the necessity of giving the chief executive complete 
control over the requisite supervising commissions 
through power of removal. Governor Hughes has given 
the following reason: — 

In connection with the important administrative offices 
created by the legislature, the Governor's power of 

^Speech before the Utica Chamber of G>mmeFct Apr. i, 1907. 
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removal has been fettered. So that while in puUic 
opinion he is chargeable with the administration of tiie 
government, he has not the power of removal, through 
the right to exercise which correct administration may 
be secured. For example, the Superintendent of BsmkSi 
the Superintendent of Insurance, and members of the 
Railroad Commission are removable only by the Senate 
upon the recommendation of the Governor. Now it is 
not sound policy to create administrative positions which 
are "under cover," so to speak, without appropriate 
means for enforcing accountability. If these cffices are 
not to be elective, then those who hold them should be 
directly responsible to the executive, who must account to 
the people. 

There should be no distribution of responsibility 
between the Executive and the Senate. As a recent 
writer has said, "It frequently happens that the law 
organizing the commission is so expressed as to give the 
Governor, after making the appointment of its members, 
no further control over the actions of that body. The 
power of removal either is denied him or is hedged 
about in such a way as to make its exercise practically 
impossible except for the greatest malfeasance. . . . 
After appointment by the Governor, they are launched 
in their orbit with practically no one to restrain or limit 
their action within the law. The Governor's reputation 
may suffer by their action, yet, as he has practically no 
power of removal, he is helpless except so far as he may 
direct public attention to the wrongdoing."* 

In his speech of acceptance of his second nomination, 
in Brooklyn, Sept. 26, 1908, Governor Hughes made the 
following equally sound argument against having such 
commissions elected by popular vote, in the supposed 
interest of the maintenance of our popular form of 
government :— 

- - 

♦Speech at Glens Falls, April 2, 1907. 
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Government by Commission, 

We have endeavored to bring the great administrative 
departments of government, so far as we have been 
intrusted with their administration, to the highest point 
of efficiency. These departmental instrumentalities relate 
to our insane asylums, our charitable institutions, our 
prisons, to public education, to public health, to the 
conservation of our forests, to the development of our 
water powers, the protection and promotion of our 
agricultural interests, the safeguarding of the interests 
of labor, the supervision of banks, of insurance companies 
and of public service corporations, and other essential 
activities of government. 

These activities are appropriately placed in the charge 
of departments or commissions, with one or more heads, 
and this has been the time-honored and constitutional 
policy of the state. 

Yet the democratic platform recklessly denounces 
what it calls "governing the state by commission." It is 
evident that the alleged vice of the system does not reside 
in the word "commission," for it matters not by what 
name the office is called. The evil is said to consist in 
withdrawing "from the constitutional officials of the 
state the power which should be directly wielded by 
them." It is solemnly declared "that the government of 
the state should be restored to constitutional lines so 
that only those elected by the people and directly 
responsible to them shall have the power of expending 
the public revenue, regelating public business and 
controlling within the law the affairs of the citizens of 
this state." 

The "constitutional officials" elected by the people are 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Secretary of 
State, the Controller, the State Treasurer, the Attorney 
General and the State Engineer and Surveyor. Each 
one of these officers has his prescribed duties, which in 
most cases are obviously limited to certain lines of work. 
Most of them are already heavily burdened, and it would 
manifestly be impossible to transfer to any one of them 
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to any large extent the varied and extensive duties now 
devolved upon the other administrative departments. 
But were this done it would merely shift the appointing 
power, and instead of the Governor appointing, either 
alone or with the consent of the Senate, some other 
elected officer would appoint the bureau chiefs who would 
necessarily manage the activities of their respective 
departments. 

Further, to provide for the election by the state at 
large of the great number of heads of departments and 
members of administrative commissions would inevitably 
result in a serious loss of efficiency. These activities of 
government constitute the great administrative business 
of the state, which should not be dependent upon political 
considerations and should be conducted by those specially 
fit.ed for their tasks. It would be extremely difficult 
for the public to act discriminatingly in the choice of 
so many officers, and the difficulty of wisely selecting 
candidates would be enormously increased. Nothing 
worse could be conceived of than to throw all our admin- 
istrative officers into the maelstrom of politics. To secure 
a businesslike administration would be impossible. 

Responsibility of the Governor, 

The interest of the people is naturally centered upon 
the selection of the Chief Executive of the state. With 
regard both to the nominations and elections for this 
office they can exercise the maximum control and have 
the best opportunity for discriminating judgment. If 
they do not choose the highest officer in the state wisely 
it is not likely that they will choose a great number of 
the subordinates wisely. 

It is far better and more in accordance with efficient 
popular rule to charge upon the Governor the respon- 
sibility for administration, to choose him in the light of 
that responsibility and to hold him accountable for its 
discharge. This is not removing the government from 
the people, but is merely proper concentration of respon- 
sibility upon the chief officer elected by the people, in the 
interest of efficient government 
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This would seem to be sufficient answer to the following 
criticism of the new laws extending and enlarging the 
powers of the Executive, made on grounds of menace 
to constitutional government by Speaker Wadsworth of 
the New York Assembly, earlier in the campaign: — 

There is no surer cause for decay in republican gov- 
ernment than the establishment of a bureaucracy and a 
governing class. ... I have no sympathy with that 
habit of thought and speech, so prevalent today, which 
would relegate the legislature to the category of a rubber 
stamp for the agents of sensationalism. . . . 

... It is true, of course, that the legislative branch 
may withdraw the powers delegated to bureaus, depart- 
ments or commissions of the executive branch, but even 
that is dependent to a great extent upon the approval of 
the chief executive. The legislature may pull back on 
that string, but once you let bureaucracy become estab- 
lished and in renched behind its own peculiar fortifications 
it will be exceedingly difficult. It is much harder to repeal 
a law than to enact one. In my judgment we can well 
afford to call a halt upon the further whittling away of 
the powers and prestige of the legislature in this state. It 
were much better to pause in our multiplication of govern- 
mental bureaus and take stock. 

And, above all things, let us never lose sight of this 
axiom of popular government : That the closer you keep 
it to the people the better it will be.* 

As for calling a halt, to give the legislature a chance to 
provide the requisite instrumentalities of administration, 
there was a halt for several decades, during which time 
the matter was wholly in the hands of the legislature, but 
with entire failure on its part to supply the want in its 
own way. 

*8peech at Camp Wadsworth, Sodut Bay, Aug. ai, 1908. 
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As for keeping popular government close to the people 
by keeping power in the legislative branch, that broaches 
a question on which there is considerable confusion of 
ideas, which it is desirable to clear up. 

It certainly cannot be maintained that governmental 
power is "closer to the people" when it is in the hands of 
an elected congress or legislature than when it is in the 
hands of an elected President or governor; provided 
there are equally frequent re-elections of both. In fact, 
the executive — who "represents" the whole nati<Mi or the 
whole state — is always incomparably better known to the 
whole electorate, in each case, than the average senator or 
representative can possibly be, and therefore than a con- 
gress or legislature taken as a whole can possibly be. No 
doubt, in the matter of representing some local interest of 
his restricted constituency, a representative or senator 
is in closer touch with that restricted constituency. But, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, the control of power- 
ful corporations, whose operations affect a whole state or 
the whole nation, is not a matter of this kind. 

There is a peculiar sense of the word people^ as it is 
often used in business vernacular, in which the "popular" 
system has been kept entirely too close to the "people": 
as when a member of one corporation says to a member 
of another: "Are you 'people' going to contribute to the 
election of such and such candidates, who have shown 
themselves to be friendly to corporate interests?" or 
when the agent of one insurance company says to the 
representative of another : "What are your 'people' going 
to do about those bills that have been introduced in the 
legislature for the regulation of the insurance business?** 

Broadly and technically a popular system of govern- 
ment is one in which those who exercise governmental 
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functions get their positions by popular election ; and this 
applies equally to lawmakers and law-administrators. But 
the legislative branch is commonly regarded as the dis- 
tinctive feature of a popular system, because an elected 
legislature is not a part of or found in an absolute or 
despotic system. A decline of this branch, in power and 
prestige, is therefore always an infallible sign of the 
decline of popular, free or constitutional government. 

And yet, paradoxical as it appears, the augmentation of 
the powers of executives at the expense of those of law- 
making bodies which is now taking place in this country, 
is a change which is being effected on popular demand, 
and through popular support. This means two things : 

First, In one sense, not only the executive department 
of a constitutional government, but the executive system 
of every form of government is always broadly popular ; 
and must be or the government could not be maintained. 
More than this, the sovereign head or monarch, in a des- 
potic system, is quite as apt to be generally popular, per- 
sonally, throughout the nation, as is the chief executive 
in a constitutional system. Even the most despotic rulers 
of modern times, namely, those of China and Russia, were 
as popular, while the old order continued in those coun- 
tries, as the presidents of modem republics. Our presi- 
dents and ex-presidents have been the recipients of great 
popular demonstrations; but none have quite equalled 
that tendered the Czar of Russia a few years ago when 
hundreds of his subjects were trampled to death in the 
general effort to get near the "Little Father." 

Secondly. The elective machinery of the popular system 
may be employed in practically repudiating or discarding 
that system, as regards its most important feature ; or at 
least relegating that feature to a position of distinct sub- 
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ordination; and the change thus effected will be of the 
nature of a permanent organic change. This is what 
happens when on the failure of a "representative** law- 
making body to frame adequate laws, on matters that 
greatly affect public well-being, the executive successfully 
takes up the work, and the legislators are compelled by 
popular vote to enact the executive's bills. 

Governor Hughes was much more convincing in show- 
ing the need of legally extending executive powers in thit 
way than in h's contention that this procedure involved 
no impairment of the constitutional system. In defend- 
ing himself against the accusation of executive usurpa- 
tion, he has said: 

To my mind it is the duty as well as the high privilege 
of the Executive to state his convictions to the state, and 
when those convictions are stated and by force of public 
opinion are indorsed by the legislative branch, we don't 
have government by executive usurpation ; we have gov- 
ernment by public opinion after discussion.* 

That is to say, public opinion forces legislators to grant 
the executive certain needed arbitrary powers, which 
they would not grant except on demand of the executive 
thus backed by public opinion. Under the conditions 
that have developed, calling for such extension of arbi- 
trary power, it is perceived that the evils to be dealt with 
are such as cannot be suppressed by mere constructive or 
adaptive legislation, but only by administrative legislation 
which transfers the matter definitely from the hands of the 
legislature to those of the executive— /row which tim4 
there is no discussion in the political sense. Thus the 
public, in supporting this demand for adequate powers 
on the part of the executive, at the same time gives up 
attempts to control the matters in question by the direct 

^Speech at Columbia Universily, June la, 1907. 
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force of public opinion, through agitation and discussion. 
In other words, with respect to those matters public dis- 
cussion plays a part in extending to them adequate arbi- 
trary executive power, but there it ends. This process 
continued, as government becomes more and more con- 
fined to matters of this kind, must inevitably lead to abso- 
lutism. The change, as I have said, is organic. The 
work which Governor Hughes has done is like the work 
which a constitutional convention ordinarily does ; and is 
made effective in the same way — by popular ratification — 
but in this case through the medium of the legislature. 

Party-Disintegration and Its Rationale. 

In taking this action. Governor Hughes, who was never 
a party-machine man, ceased in effect to be a party man, 
and became an individual law-maker for the whole people 
irrespective of parties. Any such action, therefore, when 
sustained and ratified by the whole people — or an effective 
majority — ^necessarily has a weakening, compromising, 
destructive effect on political parties as against individual 
law-shaping executives. And one of the most striking 
and interesting phases of the political change that is now 
taking place is the confusion and disintegration of parties 
which it involves. 

The actual state of facts in this country today with 
respect to political parties and their "principles," as 
against the personality of executive candidates, was 
graphically set forth by Senator Joseph W. Bailey, of 
Texas, Democratic leader in the Senate, in an interview 
which appeared in the Washington Post of April 25, 1910. 

"A most impressive example of the tendency to exalt 
men above party principles," said the Senator, "was fur- 
Mished by a canvass among Democratic editors of certain 
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states as to their presidential preference. The result 
showed that out of something like 1,000 who expressed 
their opinion, 175 declared for former President Roose- 
velt. 

"Undoubtedly," continued Senator Bailey grimly, "the 
former President has supported certain Democratic poli- 
cies, and to that extent deserves Democratic approval, 
but all well-informed men know that the former President 
has at one time or another denounced every fundamental 
principle of this government which Democrats have been 
taught to cherish. 

"Among the many strange things that have come to 
pass in the political affairs of this country, the strangest 
of all is the suggestion of Theodore Roosevelt as the 
Democratic nominee for the presidency. It was as if the 
Whigs had been asked to nominate Andrew Jackson or 

the Democrats to nominate Henry Clay. . . . 

• . • • • 

It was recalled to Senator Bailey that in a speech which 
he recently delivered at Worcester, Mass., he had re- 
ferred to the "political chaos," which, he said, existed in 
this country today. He was asked to explain what he 
meant by that. 

"It means, in the first place, that there has been almost 
complete obliteration of party lines. Until recently all 
intelligent men, and some who were not so intelligent, felt 
and expressed a high degree of pride in their party loyalty ; 
but in this day few men proclaim themselves partisans, 
and the few who do so understand that they subject them- 
selves to a censure which assumes that a partisan is some- 
less than a patriot. 

"Naturally and inevitably, as party lines disappear, 
party creeds fall into a confusion, and the tendency to 
elect candidates according to their personal merits or 
demerits, rather than according to the principles which 
they represent, becomes almost irresistible. 

"This has been the great and growing evil in American 
politics for the last fifteen years. Our campaigns. State 
and national, have turned more upon the personality of 
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the candidates than upon the principles of the party. 
The injurious effect of all this has been and is, that if the 
people happen to like a man they will support what he 
advocates with a blind infatuation, and they are ready to 
reject even the soundest principles or the wisest policies 
when advocated by a man who does not happen to enjoy 
their favor. 

"The end to which this must lead in a country like ours 
is so plain that I have often been appalled by the number 
of our fellow-citizens who seem indifferent to it. 

"If we continue for another fifteen years in the course 
which we have followed for the last fifteen years, and 
if the tendency is accelerated in the same proportion, we 
will have no such thing in this country as a political party 
based on fundamental principles of the government, or 
even based upon fixed and well established policies ; and 
our elections will be determined entirely according to 
the men who offer themselves as candidates." 

In the national campaign of 1908, the evidence of the 
breaking down of political parties appeared strikingly in 
the confusion of party issues. On this point the New 
York Globe of Oct. 10, in an editorial on "The Confused 
Campaign", very pertinently observed: — 

When the political campaign began, its indefiniteness 
was remarked — the lack of any clear statement of the 
opposing issues. Many echoed the statement of former 
Attorney-General Olney that if he were not instructed by 
the different titles he could not tell the two platforms 
apart. One western Republican editor attacked a par- 
ticular plank and then was covered with confusion when he 
discovered that he was denouncing his own platform* 
And as were the platforms so were the candidates. Their 
principle dispute was over which was the more devoted 
to carrying out the policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. "I am the true heir," said Mr. Taft. "No you're not," 
retorted Mr. Bryan, "Fm the true heir." Many citixent 
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shook their heads with dubiety, and asked that someone 
point out to them the difference between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. 

And the New York Times of Nov. 3, 1908, 

on the same matter in this wise : — 
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From the beginning the contest has been of a nature to 
make it the despair alike of statesmen equipped for and 
rejoicing in a noble strife about principles and worthy 
policies, and of those men who still cling to the delusion 
that we have two parties representing distinctly different 
aims and tendencies in the theory and practice of Govern- 
ment. 

Throughout that campaign scarcely anything was said 
about the Congressional candidates. It seemed to be 
commonly accepted that the whole matter of importance 
was that of administrative executive policies, and the 
spirit in which administration was likely to be carried on 
by the successful candidate, or the legislative demands he 
would make as Chief Executive. It was not a question 
of what this or that candidate for one of the houses of 

Congress would do if elected; it was a question of what 
one or the other of the two leading Presidential candi- 
dates would do ; — would do in the way of the use he would 
make of existing instruments of administration, and do 
through induced or enforced congressional action, in the 
way of providing the executive office with new instru- 
ments of administration. 

It may be said at once that the two sufficient reasons 
for this state of affairs are (1) that the public matters 
which are of most vital concern to the American people 
to-day are matters not of general legislation, but of ad- 
ministration ; and (2) that those are matters on which 
party division cannot be maintained — on principle : nearly 
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all depends on the character and capacities of the men who 
ieek high executive positions. 

As already indicated, the great desideratum in this 
country just now is suitable administrative law, provid- 
ing adequate agencies to be used by the executive in pro- 
tecting the general public against the aggressions of spe- 
cial class interests and especially against both predatory 
plutocrats and predatory proletariat : first, as regards 
their disorderly and destructive conflicts with each other; 
secondly, as regards their disregard of the rights of the 
general public. And purely administrative law is politi- 
cally non-partisan. 

Popular government is commonly said to be in its na- 
ture government by political parties. But there is no 
division of parties on this issue. Wherever conditions 
make this issue urgent or paramount, they have already 
converted party government into government by party 
machines. And the machines of all parties are close allies 
of the corporations. The New York World of Mav 6, 
1907, made this comment on the situation in New York 
State, as between the legislature and the executive, some 
months after Governor Hughes' first inauguration : — 

A situation exists which is unparalleled in the history 
of New York. Three political machines are allied with 
the public-service corporations against the public. The 
Republicans in the Senate have allowed their organiza- 
tion to pass into the hands of a shameless minority. This 
minority is in league with the Democratic organization 
and is abetted by the Independence League organization. 
There is no previous record of such a coalition of political 
and corporation corruption. 

If the people of New York sit by and permit this unholy 
alliance to defeat the Public Utilities bill and strangle Gov- 
ernor Hughes' reform measures, then the people of New 
York are unfit for self-government. 
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A few weeks later,— May 27, 1907, the World was able 
to report that : 

Both the Republican and the Democratic machines 
have been routed and the institution of popular govern- 
ment has been re-established at Albany through the lead« 
ership of a chief executive who put his trust in the people 
and appealed to public opinion as an ally. 

In a speech at Holly, Orleans Co., New York, on May 
8, 1908, referring to the urgent need of laws which party 
action had failed to supply, and for the consideration of 
which he had called a special session of the legislature, 
Governor Hughes said: — 

I ask you as Governor of the State not for any personal 
support, not to do anything for me, but in this critical 
period to do something for the honor of the State 
and let the Forty-seventh district show to the people that 
we are a community of law and order : that we are run by 
the people and not by a lot of grafters and their politick 
allies. 

And when we deal with these matters what do we find 
on the other side? Not a partisan line-up. Why, the 
men of all parties who are interested in having special 
privileges at the expense of the government, get together 
against the people. That is all there is to it. Look at 
the history of this matter in this State. You can't draw 
any partisan division with regard to this evil. You find 
men using party banners, simply to conceal their own 
desire to protect themselves, their power and their pocket* 
books, and the men from whom they get money for their 
own purposes. This is the plain English of it 

Against this appeal to the people the partisan machines, 
from the very nature of the case, could make no cflFective 
stand. 

In the National Government, party decline has gone to 
the point of confusing issues, and of requiring executnre 
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initiative in legislation, but not yet to the point where the 
executive over-rides all party organization in a direct ap- 
peal to the people, as Governor Hughes thus found it nec- 
essary to do. 

President Taft has so far been measurably successful 
in carrying out his "administration legislative program," 
almost exclusively through the Republican party in Con- 
gress, and is said to felicitate himself on this fact. In 
this respect he has fared better than his predecessor, who 
found it necessary to resort to a considerable extent to 
Democratic aid. It is doubtful if this exclusive party 
policy on the part of the Executive can be pursued so 
successfully to the end of this term, — much less if it can be 
adhered to strictly in succeeding administrations. The 
time seems to be close at hand when the National Execu- 
tive, in the twofold capacity of administrator and shaper 
of administrative agencies and law, will be obliged to 
break away from strict party allegiance, and appeal, not 
to his party, but to the nation ; as Governor Hughes turned 
from the New York party machines to the state. In pro- 
portion as that is done, of course, the justification of the 
''administration program" could not be found in the 
mere fulfillment of party pledges, but in the demonstrated 
governmental needs of the nation, — ^as set forth by a 
capable administrator, and a convincing advocate of the 
Nation's needs in the way of lawfully established instru- 
ments of administration. 

The foregoing considerations have important bearings 
on the suggestions or proposals that are heard now and 
then of forming a new party. The new party would be 
in the same case as the old parties, — ^without any other 
issue than that which has come to be their common issue^ 
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and unable to accomplish anything by mere legislative 
action, independently of executive initiation and control 
of that action. 

The imperative need of executive initiation and control, 
for the kind of legislation required, was demonstrated in 
the last session of Congress. Even Senator Cummins of 
Iowa, as an avowedly uncompromising "insurgent" repub- 
lican — an ultra "progressive," — is constrained to admit 
that in the matter of railway regulation, "a gratifying step 
forward" was made by amending and passing the "ad- 
ministration bill". This raises the question of whether 
any step forward could have been made except through 
an administration bill. From the fate of his own bill, with 
only his senatorial influence behind it, Senator Cummins 
seems to have realized that there could not; and accord- 
ingly he has become an avowed aspirant to the Repub- 
lican candidacy in the next Presidential election. Parties 
and factions in Congress may either help or hinder and 
harass the "Administration"; but the time has gone by 
when they can shape and control even legislative govern- 
mental policies independently of the Executive. 

''Popular versus Delegated Government/' 

Party government has given opportunity for the growth 
of two commonly recognized evils, to check and as far as 
possible correct which the efforts of political reformers 
have of late been largely directed. One of those evils is 
official corruption or graft, the worst cases of which 
have been in connection with municipal affairs. The 
other evil is the menacing power of corporations or trusts. 
Another menace to the present system, but one which is 
not commonly recognized, is the disturbing power of 
court-defying labor organizations. 
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Seeing that government by delegated power is thus 
showing untrustworthiness and inefficiency, some sections 
of the country have sought a remedy, not by transferring 
power from legislative bodies to executives, but by provid- 
ing that the delegated power for both classes of functions 
shall be only provisional and conditional; actual control 
being retained in the hands of the electorate as a body, 
through the machinery of the initiative and referendum, 
the direct primary and the "recall." 

For a time the institution of this system, or parts of it, 
may be a means of mitigating the evils of official corrup- 
tion, at least in local affairs. Yet it would seem that 
the "recall," which places mayors of cities, or other execu- 
tive officers, at the mercy of a few disgruntled citizens, 
must directly tend to deter men of first-rate ability from 
taking such offices, and thus work against the end aimed at 

As for providing, through the operation of the initia- 
tive and referendum, laws It and adequate to regulate the 
great corporations, it is only necessary to consider the 
complex, intricate and technical character of the enact- 
ments required, to see that the idea of having them shaped 
and passed by popular vote is wholly chimerical. In the 
matter of supervising and regulating the great corporate 
businesses of the country — banking, insurance, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing on the large scale — the masses of 
the voters have no choice but to delegate authority to men 
who have the natural ability and acquired qualifications 
for dealing with such concerns understandingly. If those 
to whom that authority is now delegated are not, in the 
popular estimation, competently and faithfully discharg- 
ing their trust, the only alternative is to re-delegate the 
authority to other individuals who will presumably do 
better. Nothing but anarchy would result from any 
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attempt of the "people" to take direct charge of such 
matters. 

In fact, the only country — Switzerland — in which the 
system of the initiative and referendum has obtained ex- 
tensively and successfully, is a country whose physical 
character has favored economic operations on the small 
scale, in the hands of proprietors who are often both capi- 
talist and laborer, and almost entirely prevented* the 
growth of corporations of considerable size and power. 
The experience of Switzerland, therefore, so far as the 
system has been adopted there, affords no criterion for a 
country like the United States, where, in nearly every- 
thing but agriculture, economic operations have devel- 
oped on the large scale — involving a division of local 
populations into controlling and laboring classes. It is 
the parts of the country — ^agricultural states like Oregon, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa — in which 
there has been the least development of these large com- 
binations that the new governmental ventures are being 
made. And it is only necessary to ask what resource the 
initiative and referendum would afford in dealing with a 
great conflict between labor and capital to see that the 
system is one which would not answer for the states gen- 
erally or for the country as a whole. 

All the higher administrative functions of government 
are necessarily performed by qualified experts, and there- 
fore by men to whom authority is in some manner dele- 
gated by the city, state or nation for which those func- 
tions are performed. And as I have endeavored to show, 
conditions that are growing into ascendency are requiring 
that the delegated power be transferred more and more 
from law-making bodies to executives. 
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If law-making bodies composed of the representatives 
of numerous constituencies have failed to deal effectually 
with such matters, owing largely to lack of unity of 
motive and action, how can a body — the entire electorate — 
incomparably more numerous and ununified in its con- 
stitution, be expected to do so ? The attempt of the elec- 
torate to assume direct control — heralded as a realization 
of true democracy — would, by its inevitable failure, simply 
hasten and precipitate the break-down of the constitu^ 
tional system and resort to arbitrary personal rule. 

So long as the electoral system is maintained, however, 
any movement which has the effect of transferring power 
from irresponsible machine bosses to responsible execu- 
tives, has this result to be placed to its credit. Popular 
initiative and referendum, as a general system, can 
scarcely do more in thi^ country than effect this change. 
In the end, it is executive initiative and referendum that 
will be permanently established. 

Different Governmental Means Required for the Control 
of Corporations and of Labor Combinations. 

In Chapter VI it was shown that with the growth of 
economic concentration in this country two forces in 
society have arisen, namely, that of the controllers of 
massed capital and that of massed and organized labor, 
which are inimical to democracy, and require arbitrary 
methods and means of government for their control. And 
in Chapter IX reasons were given why neither of these 
forces or classes could attain to supreme power. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding labor disorders, 
calling for police or military force for their suppression, 
have been a common occurrence in the country for at 
least a third of a century, in the prevailing estimation this 
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source of danger to the Republic is scarcely taken account 
of at all. The whole danger is assumed to come from 
the other source mentioned — the power of massed and 
monopolistic capital. Yet there is the strongest ground 
for the prediction that the final breakdown of the demo- 
cratic system will come through the demands made on the 
government in effectively controlling popular disorder 
originating in the action of labor organizations or leaders. 

The accepted notion seems to be that because trusts or 
monopolies are disregardful of the general public interest, 
and are also prone to make conditions of labor hard for 
their employees, the general public have a common cause 
with the laboring class against the power of massed capi- 
tal; and even that laboring people are entitled to be the 
special beneficiaries of any common action, in that direc- 
tion. Yet labor organizations, in their contests with 
capital, constantly show themselves as entirely disregard- 
ful of the rights and interests of the public or of individu- 
als, outside of these classes, as do the corporation or trust 
managers. Moreover, they require more arbitrary and 
undemocratic methods of governmental control than do 
the corporations. Both these classes equally call for arbi- 
trary methods of control ; but owing to the difference in 
the nature or basis of their power — that of the corpora- 
tions being financial, that of the laboring class physical — 
legal action suffices in the one case, while armed physical 
force is required in the other. 

Thus far, in the national government, the whole pro- 
gram of "executive lawmaking" has been made up of 
measures aiming to curb the power and regulate the action 
of corporations. The corporations were at first inclined 
to fight those measures, on legal grounds, both in Congress 
and in the courts. But, as was lately demonstrated by the 
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meeting and action of railway attorneys at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, they are now disposed to accept the new 
regulative enactments, directing their efforts solely to 
finding out their precise meaning. This has been the first 
great step on the part of the national executive in the way 
of a needed extension of executive power. As the class 
against which this step has been taken is small, it has not 
been attended with any violence or disorder. 

The next great and unavoidable revolutionary step or 
move will be directed against the presumptions of the 
laboring classes, their leaders and sympathizers; and 
owing to the physical opposition to be overcome, this will 
involve a practical break-down of the popular system. 

Trusts may be regulated by legal methods. Trust man- 
agers do not defy the law as interpreted by the courts. 

Labor organizations cannot be controlled by legal meth- 
ods alone. Labor "leaders" defy the law and the courts ; 
and do so on fanatical grounds of an assumed right of 
laboring men to injure others to their own benefit. And 
when so large an element refuses to respect the law, and 
to abide by the interpretation the courts put upon the 
law, or to obey the orders of the courts, the only alterna- 
tive is for the executive to employ such means as may be 
most effective in controlling it. 

There are special reasons why the crisis which will have 
to be met arising from proletarian disorders, with the 
completion of development, will put a much greater strain 
on government than the demands imposed by the corpora- 
tions. 

"Labor," supported by its sympathizers, has been and 
will be the more diflUcult to deal with, from the fact that 
its spokesmen can make so plausible a plea, that in resort- 
ing to strikes and boycotts to gain its ends it is fighting 
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over again the battles of popular liberty and rights. And 
this enhancement of the difficulty is the greater in pro- 
portion as such claims are put forth sincerely and in good 
faith. For then self-interest is re-enforced by fanaticism, 
in actions in disregard of public interest or in defiance of 
the constituted authorities. This attitude or tendency was 
strikingly illustrated by Mr. Gompers, as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his annual report at the 
Toronto convention, November 8, 1909. Taking as a text 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia affirming the decision of a lower court declaring 
himself and associates in contempt, and imposing penalties 
of imprisoment, for persistently violating an injunction 
against the Federation's boycott of the Bucks Stove Com- 
pany, his report constantly confuses the special interests 
of the laboring class with the rights and interests of the 
whole people: 

The labor movement, which is the defender, protector 
and promoter of the rights and interests of the people, 
must be carried forward, its rapacious, ignorant opponents 
to the contrary notwithstanding. . . . The technicalities 
of the case were soon lost sight of in the battle to preserve 
the great principles of human liberty which were involved. 
The people of our country have with the men of labor 
made it clear to the whole world that no curtailment of the 
rights of free press and free speech will be tolerated. The 
herculean efforts of the men of labor to arouse the people 
of the country to a realization of the danger which threat- 
ens our constitutional liberties will go down in the annals 
of history as one of the great crusades for the mainten- 
ance and advancement of human rights. 

A labor organization of the modern type is, in form, a 
democratic organization, and is, within itself, conducted 
on democratic principles of elective representation and 
majority rule. But it only acts in this way in furtherance 
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of the interests of a special class within the community or 
state. In its action with reference to other classes or the 
general public it is arbitrary and undemocratic in spirit 
and procedure. 

The government may for a brief time pass over, or post- 
pone action on, the defiance of its authority by the labor 

leaders. But eventually it will have to assert its sove- 
reignty by whatever means are found to be necessary, un- 
deterred by claims that labor is defending general human 
rights. So far as President Taft has yet had this matter 
to deal with he has taken the only maintainable ground — 
that is, against legalizing the boycott, or granting the 
organized portion of the laboring classes any special privi- 
leges or immunities. His position was made clear in the 
firm stand he took against the proposed House amendment 
to the sundry civil bill practically exempting "conspiracies 
in the nature of boycotts to increase wages, shorten hours, 
or better the condition of labor" from prosecution under 
the anti-trust law, by providing that no part of the appro- 
priation for the enforcement of that law should be ex- 
pended in the prosecution of such "conspiracies." 

There are three facts to be noted, in connection with the 
action of the House in voting down the proposed amend- 
ment, which have much significance as bearing on the 
subject here under consideration: 

(1) "Many good Republicans arid many Democrats, 
equally as good partisans, who have spoken in favor of 
labor organization measures, 'ducked' the vote. The cor- 
ridors were fairly filled when the time for the roll call ap- 
proached." 

(2) The proposed amendment was defeated by the nar- 
row majority of 139 to 130. 
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(3) "Twenty-one Republicans, most of them recogtib:ed 
insurgents, voted with the Democrats in favor of exempt- 
ing the unions, and three Democrats voted with the larg^e 
body of Republicans against such a program." 

Add to this evidence of the political strength of "labor's 
cause," the fact that some of its claims are so nearly social- 
istic and others so nearly anarchistic as to bring to its 
active support, in a general crisis, all the socialists and 
anarchists in the country, to say nothing of the letting 
loose of all the nondescript forces of disorder and destruc- 
tion, and there is quite sufficient ground for anticipating 
that when such a crisis comes, the Chief Executive, in 
order to cope with the situation, will have to throw aside 
all constitutional limitations and assume the role of a mili- 
tary autocrat. 

Reasons Why Violence in Reaction May be Short-Lived. 

It does not follow, however, that the decline and practi- 
cal subversion of popular institutions will be attended by 
long-drawn-out strife. There is little ground for the 
apprehension that is sometimes expressed that we are 
approaching another French Revolution of blood and de- 
struction. 

Revolutions go in two ways: from despotism to free- 
dom, and from freedom to despotism. It is only revolu- 
tions in the former direction that are sometimes of the 
French sort. The main reasons of this are, first, that 
economic revolution, with accompanying modification of 
national character, always precedes political revolution; 
secondly, that it is only a free-spirited people, aside from 
the official class, who will take extreme risks and make 
great sacrifices either in supporting or opposing revolu- 
tionary changes. In a revolution toward freedom this 
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trait of national character becomes predominant, under 
conditions of economic development, in advance of any 
change in the formal character of the political system — 
which generally undertakes to maintain itself unmodified 
in the face of changing conditions of national life, and 
has to be subverted by force. But in a revolution from 
freedom to despotism, on the other hand, this free, inde- 
pendent and resisting type largely disappears in advance 
of the political change, being selectively bred out under 
the restricted economic conditions. Hence government 
in this case, which in its executive department always 
tends to arbitrary methods, does not encounter prolonged 
resistance to the assumption of so much arbitrary power 
as may be necessary to the control of the growing undemo- 
cratic classes. Generally in revolutions in this direction 
the greater part of the strife results from rivalry and con- 
tention between different aspirants to the position of abso- 
lute control, backed by their respective bodies of follow- 
ers; and not from overt opposition by the "people" to 
those who aspire to absolute power. Said President Wil-« 
liam Henry Harrison, in his inaugural address, giving his 
views at length of the theory and constitution of our gov- 
ernment and how best to conserve it : "It was the beauti- 
ful remark of a distinguished English writer that 'In the 
Roman Senate Octavius had a party, and Antony a party, 
but the commonwealth had none.' " From the context it 
appears that in President Harrison's estimation the beauty 
of the remark consisted in its pertinence as a warning 
against the dangers attending the violent party spirit that 
prevailed in the country at the time. I quote it here for 
the clear and precise expression it gives to a practical 
truth, with respect to the natural trend of the political 
sentiments or spirit of a nation at the crisis of its inevitable 
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transition from freedom to despotism. What is looked 
for and demanded is a capable personal arbitrary ruler, 
and not some expedient for bolstering up the failing popu- 
lar or constitutional system, after that system has finished 
its proper work. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE RECENT HISTORY AND THE FUTURE OF OTHER 

EXISTING NATIONS. 

The Past and Future of Advanced Old-Country Nations — Back- 
ward Old-Country Nations — New-Country Nations and 
Self-Goveming "Dominions" — General Conclusions re- 
garding Freedom and Despotism in Human History. 

In applying the same laws to the later history, and to 
the forecasting of the future, of existing nations generally, 
it will be necessary to divide contemporary nations into at 
least three classes: (1) advanced old-country nations; 
(2) backward old-country nations; (3) new-country na- 
tions and self-governing "dominions." This leaves out 
still another class of populous countries, which have no 
national organization properly so-called, namely the Brit- 
ish dependencies of India and Egypt, the American depen- 
dency of the Philippines, and some others of less import- 
ance. 

The Past and Future of Advanced Old-^Country Nations. 

This class comprises, in Europe, as nations of the first 
rank in population and resources, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, the German Empire and the Austrian Em- 
pire; and, as nations of second or lower rank, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmar)c, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
possibly one or two of the new Balkan states and Greece. 
To this class also belongs one great Oriental nation-— 
Japan. 
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Now, taking the modern economic movement of 
development and developmental expansion as a whole, or a 
world movement, what its future political effects will be 
on all nations, can only be estimated on the basis of what 
its effects up to the present time have been on the nations 
that have been most effected by it. What its effects have 
been on different nations was briefly indicated in Chapter 
III. Here it will be necesary to make a somewhat more 
definite and comparative estimate ; but still without enter- 
ing into detailed and particularly qualified explanations. 

A general survey of the whole modem movement, eco- 
nomic and political, will make strikingly evident how rare 
and transient the conditions are which are essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of thoroughly democratic 
government, on a large or national scale. The main rea- 
son why such government is, and in the nature of things 
can be, of only comparatively brief duration, is that, al- 
though the development of a new economic system breaks 
down the pre-existing order of inequality and separation 
into dominant and subordinate classes, the new system no 
sooner attains to a somewhat completed development, and 
ceases to undergo active change, than it gives basis and 
rise to a new order of inequality and class separation, which 
is at once reflected politically in a necessary reaction 
toward arbitrary government. 

Thus of this entire class of old-country nations only 
two — one of the first rank, and one of a lower rank — 
have been so far affected politically by the modem era of 
economic development as to become democratic republics. 
These are France, which has now been a republic for forty 
years, and Switzerland, whose democratic institutions are 
among the oldest now in existence. For the exceptional 
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history of these nations there are special causes which will 
presently be noticed. 

On all the other nations of this class the effect of modem 
economic development has been to liberalize and popular- 
ize their governments through the establishment of elected 
parliaments, thus putting constitutional restrictions on the 
powers of their sovereigns, but without doing away with 
the principle of hereditary succession of their rulers. But 
there is evidence that the principle of monarchy has now 
for a considerable time been gaining rather than losing 
strength ; for which change it is not difficult to discover 
adequate reasons. 

The results of the modern economic era of development 
appeared first in improved methods of manufacture, in 
external commerce, and in colonization. For the larger 
countries the new development was for a time confined 
mostly to their seaboard sections and sections made acces- 
sible by navigable rivers. This was due to the lack, at 
that time, of any corresponding improvement in the means 
of internal, inter-sectional intercourse within each coun- 

• 

try; — ^which means were only supplied in the middle and 
latter part of the nineteenth century in the forms of rail- 
roads and telegraphs. Thus the first general manifesta- 
tions of democratic spirit— in fact, the whole movement up 
to the middle of the last century — found a great lack of 
national unification in all the great nations of Europe — a 
condition distinctly unfavorable to the establishment of 
wholly-elective systems, in displacement of the existing 
regime of monarchy. 

In France, with its large solid block of territory, open 
on three sides to the sea, and almost devoid of easily- 
navigable rivers, this largely exterior, ununified develop- 
ment had the exceptional effect of carrying the democratic 
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advance to a point where it not only attacked and over- 
threw the monarchy, but destroyed its very foundations ; 
but without being able to maintain republican government ; 
the resulting anarchy leading to the military despotism 
of Napoleon. But this very destructiveness of the first 
democratic movement, and of the Napoleonic wars which 
followed, prepared the way for the establishment of a 
republic in that country at a later date; since, in conse- 
quence, the new development — ^in large part a re-develop- 
ment — of the country's economic system was so much the 
more thoroughgoing and comprehensive. 

The case of Switzerland is peculiar and exceptional in 
several ways. From its inaccessibility it afforded a retreat 
or shelter for a very early local development there of 
modem industry, when destructive wars were going on in 
surrounding countries; while the much divided-up char- 
acter of its habitable territory has all along restricted 
those industries to operations on a small scale, calling 
mainly for independent enterprise on the part of individ- 
uals or small associations of indviduals. Its history, how- 
ever, has little bearing on the histories of nations in gen- 
eral, as no large nation has a territory of similar phyiscal 
character, or would be maintainable on such a physical 
basis. 

In the other nations of central and southern Europe, 
which were much behind England and France in entering 
upon the modem economic revolution, the democratic 
agitation did not become a menace to the existing order 
until a later date than in France, culminating in the dis- 
turbances of 1848, but without achieving any revolutions. 

Following the development — well begun about this 
time — of ample means of internal intercourse, through 
the construction of railroads and telegraphs, political uni- 
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fication was effected in Italy and in the German and Aus- 
trian empires; their political unification being, in fact, 
largely a consequence of their economic and social unifica- 
tion through those means. 

Under and during the stress of this work of national 
unification, involving as it did some great and other lesser 
wars between neighboring nations, the radically popular- 
izing movement, was naturally held in abeyance, although 
general economic development was at the same time still 
going forward ;— consequent political changes appearing 
in the establishment of parliaments in many countries, but 
without the abolition of hereditary monarchy. 

With the completion of that work of unification, how- 
ever, two things became very manifest. One thing was 
that, from the important part it played in national unifi- 
cation, monarchy had largely regained its prestige 
throughout Europe. The other was that through the 
rise of a new proletarian class and type, as the new eco- 
nomic system became sufficiently developed to admit of 
or favor operations on the large scale, the "popular" 
movement had changed its character from a political to 
m socialistic movement or propaganda; and a socialistic 
propaganda cannot be carried into effect through any 
political reform that will preserve society and nation- 
ality. The only nationally-conservative way to deal with 
socialistic schemes is by repression ; and their repression 
calls into requisition arbitrary governmental powers and 
action. In illustration of this truth, the following inci- 
dent reported as occurring in the German Reichstag some 
years ago may be cited : 

In the Reichstag a Conservative leader suggested a law 
for the disfranchisement of all Socialists professing to be 
republicans and revolutionists. The Chancellor, indeed, 
rejected the idea of special measures of repression, and 
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announced his intention to toforce existing laws against 
open attack, and to extend social reform legislation ; but 
he thought it necessary to give the following warning to 
Socialists: "The State will defend itself. Who is the 
State? If you once resort to action you will soon fibnd 
out"* 

A similar condition has now so far developed in all the 
advanced nations of Europe that there is little likelihood 
that any of them that are now constitutional monarchies 
will hereafter be converted by revolution into republics, 
any attempted revolution of this kind would merely 
result in a temporary dictatorship or unstable republic 
with reversion to monarchy. Not only so, but the con- 
stitutional features of the existing systems, will, as time 
goes on, decline, and thus constitutional monarchy will 
be gradually converted into essentially absolute mon- 
archy, as the prevailing form of government. And there 
is no reason for thinking that the French nation will escape 
from a like political destiny in the very near future ; since 
militant socialism is perhaps a greater menace to stable 
government in France today than in any other country. 

The general facts, as regards economic conditions, on 
which this political forecast for advanced European na- 
tions is here based, are the same as those that have been 
fully explained as existing in the United States: (1) In 
those countries, as in this, the later stages of the modern 
economic revolution have had the effect of differentiating 
large contingents of population into undemocratic domi- 
nant and subordinate classes and class-t)rpes, whose rela- 
tions and interests call for arbitrary government for their 
regulation. (2) In those countries, as in this, the recon- 
struction of the national systems of maintenance is ap^ 

♦"A Letter from Germany." By William C. Dreher. Atlantic 
Monthly, March, 1894. 
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proaching completion, and economic conditions approach- 
ing that state of fixity for which arbitrary government is 
alone adapted. The main difference has been that the 
beginning of the economic revolution found in most old 
countries a rigid class differentiation already in exists 
ence ; but on the basis of land ownership, rather than a 
capital basis. And, as a general rule, the land-owning 
dominant class has been able to hold out against demo- 
cratic tendencies until it has been re-enforced by a cor- 
poration-controlling dominant class; so that only under 
rare conditions, in old countries, has democracy or repub- 
licanism at any time attained to ascendency. From this 
time on, in all advanced nations — for the reasons given — 
the constant tendency will be toward absolutism; even 
though constitutionalism in its final and abrogating phases 
may have the appearance of being more broadly popular 
than in its earlier and self-sustaining phases. 

In Japan, from the fact that the development of the 
modem economic system has been so largely in the hands 
of the government, and taken the form at once of a system 
of operations on the large scale, copied from Europe and 
America, the constitutionalism that has been established 
makes a less approximation to republicanism than that 
of most European nations, with no real prospect of a 
change at any future time to a republic. 

Backward Old-Country Nations. 

In Europe, or partly in Europe, the principal ones are 
Russia, Turkey, Spain and Portugal. With respect to 
the modem movement, in both its economic and political 
phases, Russia and Turkey are now at a stage 
which was reached by England and France about a cen- 
tury, and by Germany, Austria and Italy a half-century 
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earlier. Their backwardness has been due mainly to 
their geographical situation, which was unfavorable to 
their participation in the earlier stages of the modem 
economic movement, based on largely maritime commerce 
and colonial development There is no prospect that 
the future course of economic development in those 
countries will lead to the establishment of republics. In 

fact, the same causes that have operated in the more 
advanced countries may be expected to check the popu- 
larizing movements in them, at a corresponding stage^ 
and reverse the political tendency toward the re-assertion 
of a somewhat modified autocracy. 

Spain's economic and political history for the last four 
hundred years has been of too complicated a character 
to be dealt with at all satisfactorily in the brief space 
that can be given to it here. There was a very early 
maritime and colonizing development which had in part 
a popularizing political effect. But owing to the fact 
that her colonizing undertakings were originally directed 
to countries that yielded tribute rather than trade, they 
did not open new fields for individual enterprise, on an 
extended scale, in the way of supplying manufactures and 
engaging in commerce. Hence such democratic or re- 
publican spirit as has developed in Spain has been erratic 
and comparatively ineffective. 

Portugal's history has been similar to that of Spain. 

As the modern economic revolution has gained some 
headway in Persia and China, the initial steps in the estab- 
lishment, or the prospective establishment, of constitu- 
tional government have been taken in those Oriental, and 
from time immemorial despotic countries. The populariz- 
ing movements in them will no doubt be closely analogous 
to that which has already taken place in Japan, and sub- 
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ject to similar limitations; but modified in each case by 
the different system of national maintenance, as depend- 
ing on the geographical character and situation of the 
particular country. 

As for the British dependencies of India and Egypt, 
if at any time in the future British sovereignty in those 
countries should be renounced and subverted, there is 
not now apparent any prospect that native republican sys- 
tems would take the place of the present foreign rule. 
As independent states, India would of necessity be an 
empire, and Egypt a kingdom. And the restrictions on 
the powers of the individual soverigns that might be im- 
posed and exercised through instituted parliaments, would 
be very limited and trancient ; owing to the fact that the 
modernizing of the economic systems of those countries is 
being already largely effected under the foreign rule. 

For similar reasons it may be definitely foretold that 
an independent republic in the Philippines would be short- 
lived, leading almost directly to some form of restricted, 
arbitrary government 

New-Country Nations and Self-Governing **Dominions/\ 

In nearly all new countries of the globe, republics, — 
or what are essentially republics, — have been established. 
The reason for this, generally, has been given for the 
particular case of the United States in the preceding 
chapter. That reason is that conditions and operations 
of economic development are of necessity general and all- 
pervading in new countries while they are undergoing 
improvement and, as a rule, afford correspondingly ex- 
tensive opportunities for independent or independently- 
assocative enterprise. 
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But no sooner will that development be achieved, in 
each new country, than the restrictions on free enterprise, 
the growth of undemocratic classes, and the decreasing 
need of lawmaking by elected legislatures or parliaments, 
will naturally have the same political effects as those that 
are now becoming evident in this country — ^the decline 
of the legislative branch of the republican system, in 
power and prestige, as against the executive, until in the 
end the powers of the executive become absolute. 

In the New World, at the .time of its discovery by 
Europeans, two civilized nations were found, namely, the 
Mexicans and the Peruvians, in whose respective coun- 
tries economic development, for the existing state of the 
arts, had been completed, and their economic systems, for 
some generations fixed. And the governments in both 
those countries were extreme examples of absolute 
despotism. 

General Conclusions Regarding Freedom and Despotism 

in Human History. 

Viewed fundamentally the separation of any civilized 
human population, under economic fixity, into propertied 
and unpropertied classes, is a differentiation into dominant 
and subordinate character-types. And this differentiation, 
results naturally and inevitably from the natural and 
inevitable variability of the species, — from the fact that 
some individuals have the inborn capacity to acquire and 
conserve property and to manage other men, while others 
lack this inborn capacity, and are only fitted for positions 
of dependence and subordination. The species is varying 
in these ways under all conditions, and at all times; and 
even under a state of economic development, in countries 
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where other conditions are most favorable to economic 
freedom, there is a constant incipient tendency toward a 
differentiation into these two class-types. But so long 
as active development goes on, under such favoring con- 
ditions, this tendency is checked and counteracted by the 
advantage which independent ability has under conditions 
of development ; — this more versatile and democratic type 
also constantly appearing naturally. If the development 
is sufficiently active, general and prolonged, this demo- 
cratic type becomes as naturally and inevitably predomi- 
nant; but it only maintains its predominance for the 
time — ^generally not a very long period— that conditions 
favorably to it— conditions of active development— con- 
tinue. 

It would scarcely be accurate to say that because 
despotism has been so much more prevalent and per- 
sistent than freedom, in the entire history of civilized 
mankind, despotism is the normal and freedom an ab- 
normal state. Despotism is the consequence of economic 
fixity: freedom the consequence of economic develop- 
ment. Despotism has been more prevalent and persistent 
in the past simply because approximate economic fixity 
has been a more widely prevalent and more persistent 
condition than active and sustained development. And 
so likewise for the future: that form will be the more 
prevalent whose proper and determining economic con- 
ditions will be the more prevalent For the immediate 
future this undoubtedly will be the free, constitutional 
system. But, looking further into the future, to a time 
when the great modern movement of economic develop- 
ment, — ^world-embracing in its scope, and converting to 
man's uses the highest forces of nature, — has been com- 
pleted, an era will be reached in which despotic govern- 
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ment will be practically universal. And, since there will 
be no revolutionizing discovenes of new countries or new 
forces of nature to make, to open the way for further 
economic development, that era will continue unbroken 
indefinitely, except so far as in parts of the world civiliza- 
tion may decline and disappear, and new developments 
afterward take place in those parts, thus temporarily and 
locally restoring conditions of freedom. 
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to interests, 70 et seq.; dis- 
integration of American, 
and its rationale, 205 et seq. 

Political principles, the wan- 
ing of as party issues, 68, 
70; Senator Bailey on, 205; 
newspapers on, 207, 208; 
reasons of decline of, 208 
et seq. 

Popular Govemment, defined, 
25; as party government, 
it becomes government by 
party machines, represent- 
ing organized interests, 
188 et seq.; popular action 
discarding discussion and 
transferring power from 
lawmaking bodies to execu- 
tives, 197, 204; Speaker 
Wadsworth on "keeping it 
close to the people," 201; 
an elected executive more 
"popular" — more closely 
and broadly representative 
— than an elected legisla- 
ture, 202, 203. 

Portugal, political history of, 
230. 

Poverty, massed, as a natural 
product of massed wealth, 
111 et seq.; as shown in 
England and Germany, 112; 
in ancient Egypt, 121; the 
explanation, 120, 124, 12G. 
127. 

Race suicide, misleading cry 
of, 136. 
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Roman Empire, economic fix- 
ity the basis of its despotic 
government, 45» 52. 

Boman senate, "decline" of 
explained. 39, 42; contin- 
uance of as subordinate 
body, under the Caesars, 58. 

BooseTelt, Ex-Presldent, forc- 
ing of Congressional action 
by, 191; executive attitude 
of toward parties in Con- 
gress, 211; Senator Bailey 
on, 206. 

Bnssia, economic fixity as 
basis of despotism in, 53; 
belated industrial develop- 
ment of, with constitutional 
movement, 56, 67, 229. 

Schlerbrand, von, on condi- 
tion of German working- 
men, 116. 

Slsmondi, on time of culmi- 
nation in greatness of Ro- 
man Empire, 179. 

Spain, comparative economic 
fixity of, with little freedom, 
56, 65; exceptional history 
of. 230. 

Switzerland, basis of free 
government in, 95, 224, 226; 



initiative and referendum 
in, 214. 

Tacltns, on the supreme pow- 
er of the Caesars, 39. 

Taft, President, his "adminis- 
trative program" of Con- 
gressional legislation, 191; 
relations of to the republi- 
can party, 211; position of 
on labor "conspiracies,*' 
219. 

Turkey, constitutional move- 
ment in, following econom- 
ic development, 66, 229. 

United States, the, economic 
development in, 54, 57, 166 
et seq.; changing national 
character in, 57, 106 et seq.; 
development in now ap- 
proaching completion, 166 
et seq. 

Wadsworth, Speaker, on pop- 
ular government, 201. 

Wealth, massed, naturally 
breeds massed poverty, 110; 
as shown in England and 
Germany, and Ancient 
Egypt, 112, 121; reasons of 
this effect, 120 et seq. 
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